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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Current Manpower Situation 


Between March and April, employment increased by an estimated 74,000 
to 5,742,000. Most of the increase was in outdoor activities, with agriculture 
accounting for 52,000 of the total. 

The estimate of female workers outside of agriculture showed a drop 
of 32,000 during the month; this was contrary to the normal trend for this 
time of year. The fact that the Labour Force Survey was conducted during the 
Easter holidays, when a relatively large number of women are away from 
work, appears to be’the main reason for this movement. 

The number of men with jobs in non-farm industries increased by an 
estimated 54,000 during April, which was about normal for the month. Employ- 
ment in the construction industry expanded seasonally despite continued weak- 
nesses in housebuilding. A number of small layoffs in manufacturing were 
reported, and forestry operations declined seasonally. 

As indicated below, the change in employment of men during the first four 
months of the year has varied considerably in the past six years depending to 
some extent on the phase of the business cycle in which these months fell. The 
outstanding gains of 1955 and 1959, for example, reflected the recovery of 
business activity following previous recessions. Unfavourable weather can be 
blamed, in part, for the relatively poor showing in 1960. It is clear, however, 
that the rapid growth of employment opportunities characteristic of boom years 
is lacking so far this year. 


Persons With Jobs, Males, Non-Farm 


Year January April Change 

cs eed) ein neta 3,155,000 3,186,000 +31,000 
Canetti Tian aie 3,369,000 3,367,000 — 2,000 
(| | pelea A tit 3,483,000 3,494,000 + 11,000 
NN ec vette nn nee 3,461,000 3,456,000 — 5,000 
> . (eee 3,525,000 3,568,000 +43,000 
Doo.) oOetetiedleharea iat aan aan 3,621,000 3,611,000 —10,000 


Compared with a year earlier, there were 78,000 more persons with jobs, 
the result of substantially higher employment in the trade and service industries. 
Women accounted for more than two-thirds of the increase. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work decreased by an 
estimated 49,000 over the month to 517,000 in April. The decline was smaller 
than during the corresponding periods in 1958 and 1959. Almost half of the 
drop took place in Quebec. The April estimate of persons without jobs and 
seeking work represented 8.3 per cent of the labour force, compared with 7.3 
per cent in April 1959 and 8.6 per cent in April 1958. 

Of the 517,000 seeking work in April, 464,000 were men and 53,000 
were women. Seasonal industries continued to be the main source of unemploy- 
ment. Construction and the primary industries, which are heavily influenced by 
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weather conditions, combined to account for 45 per cent of the total of persons 
seeking work in April; in March they accounted for 47 per cent of the total. 
Labourers were the largest occupational group of job seekers in April; at an 
estimated 109,000 they accounted for just over one fifth of the total. About 
one out of seven job seekers came from manufacturing and mechanical occupa- 
tions. Persons who never worked before were responsible for a very small 
part of the total, less than 4 per cent. 


Developments in Pulp and Paper Products Industry 


The increasing output of pulp and paper products during the past decade 
has been an important contribution to economic growth in Canada. This industry 
has accounted for more than 15 per cent of new productive capacity put in 
place in manufacturing over this period. The expansion has had far-reaching 
effects, many of which are not immediately discernible. Apart from direct 
requirements for heavy machinery, building materials, and construction labour, 
the new plants generate additional demands for power and transportation 
services; in many instances, these are prior requirements. 

The upsurge in investment during the past decade was largely in response 
to a sharp increase in world demand for paper products, particularly newsprint. 
This resulted in a rapid build-up of capital facilities, particularly in the period 
1955-1957, which in the light of the following two years proved to be overly 
ambitious. In fact, demand from the domestic and traditional export markets 
began to subside even before some of the expansion programs were completed. 
Consequently, in almost all paper products plants, production cutbacks and 
short time were instituted. Quotas have been stepped up again during the course 
of the past year or so, but even in early 
1960. existing plant capacities are not 
fully utilized. | 

In certain areas and regions, the 
pulp and paper products industry occu- 

pies a dominant position in the local 
| 6,300,000 — economy. For the most part, the mills 
ae ae: | are situated in the more remote areas, 
. close to the supply of raw materials. The 
distance from markets generally makes 
such areas less suitable for other lines of 
manufacturing. This situation has a ten- 
dency to produce “one-industry towns” 
that are sometimes subject to acute labour 
shortages and surpluses as the demand 
for the product fluctuates. 

As a source of economic activity 
that, to a large extent, has its basis in 
foreign demand, paper products. play a 
particularly important role in Canada’s 
external trade. Accounting for only about 
12 per cent of the net value of all goods 
produced in Canada, they were respon- 
sible for more than. 20 percent of the 
: runes ML {| total value of exports in 1959. Last year’s 
. csr j value of newsprint shipments ranked far 
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ahead of that of wheat, the second most important export commodity. Exports 
of woodpulp were valued at $26 million and were only slightly less important 
than lumber, which placed third in terms of value of foreign trade. 

- For most grades of pulp and paper, domestic and export markets began 
showing signs of renewed strength early in 1959, setting the stage for advances 
in output and employment. Pulp production registered a 6-per-cent increase 
in volume, equalling the record level of output achieved in 1956. More than 
three fourths of the pulp produced in Canada during the past year was con- 
verted into finished products in the form of newsprint, paperboard, and fine, 
wrapping and other papers. The remaining 23 per cent was exported, chiefly 
to the United States. The dominant position of the United States as an export 
market was maintained: in 1959 the U.S. took 80 per cent of the total output 
of pulp and paper products compared with 83 per cent in 1958. 

Production of chemical pulp showed a striking increase of 8 per cent last 
year, rising about 4 per cent above the 1956 record. The main supporting 
influence came from increased demands for paper and paperboard in Canada 
and the United States. Shipments overseas also increased during the year, 
although they still accounted for a relatively small part of the total market 
of chemical pulp; shipments consisted mainly of dissolving and sulphate grades. 
Sulphate pulp, used mainly in the production of paper board, paper boxes 
and wrapping papers, registered a strong advance in output with bleached and 
semi-bleached grades showing particularly marked gains. Production and 
shipments of sulphite pulp, used most extensively in fine papers and textile 
fibres, showed little improvement from the reduced level of 1958. Groundwood, 
the principle ingredient in newsprint, registered a 5-per-cent increase in output 
during 1959. The fact that the demand for newsprint rose more slowly than 
some other grades of paper accounts for the ies modest increase in the 
production of groundwood. 

Newsprint production averaged nearly 5 per cent higher in 1959 than 
in the previous year, but remained slightly below the record level of 1956. 
The declining trend of Canadian newsprint consumption that began towards 
the end of 1957 was halted in the early months of 1959, and consumption ° 
increased as the year advanced, recouping virtually all of the earlier losses, 
Meanwhile, world demand for newsprint became stronger. The United States, 
which consumes about four fifths of the output of Canadian newsprint mills, 
registered a 7.6-per-cent increase in newsprint consumption during 1959. 
Canada’s share of the U.S. market declined again during 1959 as a result of 
the expansion of the U.S. newsprint industry, but this country benefited none- 
theless by the increased requirements of the United States; a little better than 
half of the additional requirements of the past year were produced in Canada. 
Canadian shipments to markets overseas also showed a substantial rise during 
1959 despite marked increases in capacity and production in the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Paperboard production, which reached a record level in 1958, continued 
to expand last year, with increases in practically every variety of boxboard 
and container board. The increase in domestic requirements of the “board” 
industry were close to the long-term growth rate despite greater competition 
from new packaging materials. Between 1954 and 1958 the output of paper- 


board mills increased by 30 per cent. 
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The demand for fine papers has strengthened noticeably during the past 
year or more. Domestic shipments in 1959 were about 7 per cent higher than 
the year before and exports were up about 12 per cent. Output of wrapping 
paper was up about 12 per cent as demand increased in both the domestic 
and export markets. Roughly 10 per cent of the wrapping paper produced in 
Canada was destined for the export market. 

For the industry as a whole, the expansion of productive capacity slowed 
down still further in 1959, after registering a marked decline during 1958. 
Total capacity of the mills increased by less than 2 per cent, less than half 
the expansion in demand for pulp and paper products. Thus the reserve capacity 
of the industry showed a moderate decline over the year. 


The over-all expansion of output was accomplished in part by a lengthening 
of the work week; it had been reduced considerably during the recent business 
downturn. In the fourth quarter of 1959, the work week averaged almost 1 
hour longer than in the corresponding quarter of 1958. Pulp and paper mills, 
which were responsible for the drop in hours during the recent recession, figured 
prominently in the recent advance. Other paper products plants (paper boxes 
and bags, roofing paper and wallpaper) registered a slight increase in hours 
during the latter part of 1959, making up for the relatively small losses that 
occurred during the recent business downturn. 

Total employment in the industry increased by less than 2 per cent 
last year and was still slightly below the record level established in 1956. 
Average employment (estimated at close to 100,000) was about 23 per cent 
higher than ten years earlier. The distribution of employment in the industry 
did not change appreciably during the course of the year; pulp and paper mills 
continued to account for more than two thirds of the total of persons employed. 


The strongest employment advance in the industry over the course of the 
past year occurred in the Pacific region, followed by Ontario, Quebec and the 
Atlantic region in that order. Quebec now occupies a less dominant position 
in the industry than it did ten years ago, although it still accounts for 40 per 
cent of total employment. In Brtish Columbia, on the other hand, employment 
in pulp and paper products plants has increased by more than 40 per cent in 
this period, and this province’s share of total employment has increased from 
8 to 11 per cent. 

To sum up, employment in the pulp and paper products industry continued 
to expand in 1959, though not as rapidly as production. Indications are that 
consumption of paper products in Canada’s traditional markets will continue to 
grow. Although productive capacity in other countries is expanding, Canadian 
plants will probably continue to share in the increasing demand. The resulting 
production gains would utilize the capacity of the industry more fully, and might 
create conditions conducive to further expansion. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1960 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
} Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Calgary Halifax 
: Eee } a 
ontr — }>OTTAWA-HULL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS -Levis '—>TORONTO 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | St. John’s | 
ancouver-New ' 
Westminster 
Windsor 
Winnipeg 
Brantford } Guelph 
| Corner Brook / Kingston 
Cornwall! / Kitchener 
| Farnham-Granby London 
| Fort William- — }>NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Port Arthur Oshawa | 
| Joliette Saint John 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL aca Lac St. Jean —>SARNIA 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) Moncton / Sudbury 
per cent or more in non- | New Glasgow Victoria 
agricultural activity) | Peterborough 
| Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Shawinigan | 
| Sherbrooke | 
| Sydney 
| Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 
| Trois Rivieres 
Barrie —>BRANDON | 
Charlottetown —>LETHBRIDGE 
/ a / Moose Jaw 
ee Prince Albert North Battleford 
(labour force 25,000-75,000: 40) BS“ SF ey 
A Riviere du Loup —>SASKATOON 
per cent or more agricuitural) Tisfard Mesantic: 
| St. Georges 
| Yorkton } 
| Bathurst Central Vancouver Kitimat 
| Beauharnois Island 
| Drummondville —>CHILLIWACK 
Belleville-Trenton ; Drumheller 
Bracebridge Galt 
| Brampton |\—>GODERICH 
Bridgewater : Kamloops 
| Campbellton Lachute-Ste. 
Cranbrook Therese 
Dauphin Listowel 
Dawson Creek Medicine Hat 
Edmundston Prince Rupert 
| Fredericton St. Thomas 
spe Sault Ste. Marie 
. Grand Falls Stratford 
Kentville \—>SWIFT CURRENT 
| Lindsay —>»TRAIL-NELSON | 
| Montmagny —>WALKERTON ' 
Newcastle —> WEYBURN / 
MINOR AREAS North Bay Woodstock- 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) | Okanagan Valley Tillsonburg 


Owen S 

Pembroke 

Portage la Prairie 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 


| Ste. Agathe- 


St. Jerome 


| St. Hyacinthe 


St. Jean 
St. Stephen 
Simcoe 


Summerside 


; Truro 
| Valleyfield 


Victoriaville 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Yarmouth 


} 
! 


—+}>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an expla 


nation of the classification system used, see page 414, April issue. 
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Employment Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


In the Atlantic region the spring 
pickup in employment began early in 
April and proceeded slowly as the month 
advanced. Between March and April, the 
total number of persons with jobs in- 
creased by an estimated 10,000 to 459,- 
000. Construction and agriculture were 
mainly responsible for the increase in 
employment. Weight restrictions on roads 
were still in force in most rural areas, 
preventing an upturn in activity in saw- 
mills and road transportation. Activity in 
the fishing industry remained at a season- 
ally low level, although preparations for 
the lobster season resulted in some job 
openings during the month. Forestry em- 
ployment showed a further decline during 
April as hauling operations ended in 
various areas; activity was expected to increase again in May when river drives 
get underway. Aside from these seasonal influences, the:employment situation 
did not change materially during the month. Shipbuilding and iron and steel 
plants showed additional strength, but coal production was curtailed owing 
to the shortage of orders. . 

The over-all employment situation in the region differed very little from 
last year. Coal mining, which was a major source of weakness last year, con- 
tinued to be hampered by reduced markets due to increased competition from 
other fuels. The first of a series of production cutbacks that were scheduled 
to take place this year began late in April and resulted in the release for 
one week of several thousand coal miners in the Sydney area. Manufacturing 
employment in April was maintained at a slightly higher level than last year in 
most parts of the region; significant gains were made in iron and steel and paper 
products. Construction employment was somewhat lower than in the spring 
of 1959, although the outlook for the rest of the year was quite encouraging. 

The total value of construction planned for 1960 was virtually the same as 
that accomplished last year. However, the composition of this year’s investment 
program has changed significantly. Outlays for housing and industrial building 
are expected to be somewhat smaller than last year, while modest gains are 
anticipated in engineering, business and commercial building. 

Employment and unemployment were virtually the same as in April 1959 
in most local labour market areas. The classification of the 21 areas in the 
region at the end of April was unchanged from the previous month and the 
previous year; two areas were in the moderate surplus and 19 in the substantial 
surplus category. 
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Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Apart from seasonal influences, 
the employment situation changed very little in this area. Unemployment was 
heavier than a year ago owing to reduced activity in construction. It will be 
remembered that in the winter and spring months of 1959, activity in the 
construction industry was maintained ata very high level. At the end of April 
1960, the number of construction workers registered at the NES office was 
about 8 per cent greater than a year before. 

Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The opening of the navigation 
season on the St. Lawrence resulted in reduced activity on the Halifax water- 
front and partly offset the expansion in other seasonal industries. The employ- 
ment situation in the Halifax area remained much more favourable than in other 
parts of the region. Manufacturing, which accounts for roughly one third of 
total industrial employment in the area, showed little employment change during 
the month. Except for shipbuilding, where employment contracted slightly 
during the month, all manufacturing plants were reported to be operating 
at capacity. 


QUEBEC 


In the Quebec region the employ- 
ment increase between March and April 
was smaller than usual for this period. 
The total number of persons with jobs 
rose by an estimated 19,000 to 1,536,000 
and was at about the same level as a 
year earlier. Male workers accounted for 
the entire rise in. employment, offsetting 
a decline in female employment. The 
employment expansion occurred in non- 
agricultural industries; farm employment 
registered little change during the month. 

Activity in pulpwood logging de- 
clined quite sharply between March and 

April, releasing a substantial number of 
workers until the start of the river drives. 
Sawmilling activity was also curtailed 
owing to diminished supplies of sawlogs. 
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The seasonal rise in construction employment was retarded by slackness in 
housebuilding. In the first quarter of this year the number of houses under 
construction in urban centres was 14 per cent lower than in the corresponding 
period of 1959. Other types of construction continued to show strength. In 
metal mining, employment continued at a higher level than last year, while in 
asbestos mining further hirings were reported in April. The opening of the 
navigation season meant the rehiring of seamen, longshoremen and stevedores. 

In the early months of this year, manufacturing employment was about 
the same as a year earlier. In April, employment was maintained in the primary 
textile industry although some small layoffs were reported in synthetic plants. 
Layoffs and short time were more prevalent than last year in the clothing and 
leather industry. Employment continued at a high level in the aircraft and 
shipbuilding industry. 

Unemployment declined moderately during the month in virtually all 
parts of the region but was higher than last year. At the end of April the 
classification of 24 labour market areas was unchanged from the previous 
month and was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
23 (18); in moderate surplus, 1 (6). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined slightly 
as a result of seasonal hirings in construction, transportation and in parts of 
manufacturing. Employment in manufacturing continued to be slightly higher 
than a year before, with activities at a high level in the aircraft and shipbuilding 
industry. In the clothing and leather industries employment at the end of 
February was 2 and 5 per cent lower, respectively, than in February 1959, 
and there has been little apparent improvement in these industries during recent 
months. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment showed a 
less-than-usual decline and remained at a higher level than last year. Total 
employment was slightly higher than a year ago. In construction the pick-up 
in employment was not as strong as last year. At Lauzon, a 40,000-ton ship was 
launched, the biggest ever built in Canada. Employment was steady in primary 
textiles, while layoffs and short time were registered in the apparel industry. 
In a plywood factory more than 100 workers were laid off because of reor- 
ganization. 

Joliette (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Labour surpluses were a good 
deal higher than last year at the same time. Most of the increase in unemploy- 
ment was in construction occupations. There was also an increased surplus 
of loggers, lumbermen and textile workers. One of the largest employers in 
this area, a munitions factory, reduced employment by more than 100 in 
recent months. 


St. Jean, Ste. Hyacinthe, Ste. Agathe-St. Jerome (minor) remained in Group 
1. NES registrations were markedly higher in these areas during the month than 
in the same month a year before. In all these areas lower employment in 
construction contributed to the higher level in unemployment. Activities 
were reported to be also weaker than a year earlier in clothing and knitting 
plants. In St. Jerome alone, a knitting mill laid off some 150 workers. There 
was lack of strength in the leather industry also. 
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ONTARIO 


In Ontario, construction, agriculture, 
transportation and other outdoor activi- 
ties increased during April. In many 
centres, however, the extent of the sea- 
sonal pick-up in employment was moder- 
ated by layoffs in several manufacturing 
industries. The total number of persons 
with jobs in the province was estimated 
to be 2,212,000 in April, an increase of 
about 20,000 from the previous month. 
In the northern areas of the region, the 
seasonal pick-up was not yet in progress 
to any great extent and small layoffs oes 
were reported in manufacturing; employ- | 7” Te Wer an 
ment in most of the centres of the region | 1%, a a 
continued well ahead of last year’s figures. 

The employment position of the 
region relative to last year did not change 
appreciably in the first four months. Employment was up almost 4 per cent 
over the same period last year, and almost 6 per cent over 1958. The major 
part of this increase was in services (particularly education and health services) 
and trade. Manufacturing employment was stable through the first quarter, at 
about the same average level as a year earlier. Construction activity in the 
province was still down from last year. This was especially true of residential 
construction, the volume of housebuilding underway at the end of March being 
down about 17 per cent over the year. 

The number of unemployed in the region was still higher than last year, 
although it declined sufficiently during the month to reduce labour surpluses 
from substantial to moderate proportion in six areas. Slackness in housebuilding 
was the major factor contributing to the higher level of unemployment in the 
province. The classification of the 34 areas in the region at the end of April 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 15 (11); 
in moderate surplus, 19 (19); in balance, O (4). 
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Local Area Developments 


Toronto (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The reclassifica- 
tion was mainly the result of a pick-up in construction, although the advance 
was reported to be slow for the time of year. Employment was a little higher 
than last year, the drop in aircraft plants being matched by a series of small 
gains in other manufacturing industries, and in trade and services. 

Hamilton (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. A series of small layoffs in 
a number of manufacturing industries slowed down the seasonal improvement. 
In the past year textile employment has fallen steadily in this area, partly 
because of the transfer of operations to other areas. The latest plant closure 
was in April and affected 60 workers. Employment is also down from last 
year in the electrical apparatus industry. These losses have been more than 
offset by substantial employment gains in non-residential construction and 
steel manufacturing, which have raised total employment in the area above last 


year’s level. 
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Windsor (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Employment and unemployment 
in this area was virtually unchanged from a year ago. During the month there 
were several short-term layoffs in two of the three motor vehicle firms in the 
area. 

Ottawa-Hull (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The employ- 
ment upturn in April was disappointing owing to slackness in construction. 
The number of workers registered at the National Employment Service office 
was up 19 per cent over the same time last year; more than half of this increase 
was accounted for by construction workers. Total employment in the area was 
about the same as last year, small declines in manufacturing and construction 
being offset by an increase in services. 

Niagara Peninsula (major industrial) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Small layoffs in agriculture implements, steel manufacturing, textiles, auto- 
mobile manufacturing and pipe manufacturing hampered the seasonal upswing 
in this area. The most recent figures indicate a considerable improvement in 
employment over last year, particularly in iron and steel products. Construction 
employment, however, has advanced more slowly than usual. 


PRAIRIE 


The usual large seasonal increase in 
employment occurred in the Prairie region 
from March to April. The estimate of 
persons with jobs rose by 27,000, bring- 
ing the total to 1,018,000. The year-to- 
year increase, which was 30,000 in 
January, amounted to only 6,000 in April. 
Vid ie eee This narrowing year-to-year increase in 
1,050,000 SS aaaofo== employment was due largely to weakness 
in housing construction but also to the 
strength of the employment growth during 
the early months last year. Unemployment 
exhibited a similarly smaller reduction in 
the early months of 1960, compared with 
1959. Agricultural employment was down 
15,000 from a year earlier both in 
January and in April. 

About three-quarters of the March-to-April increase in employment 
was due to hirings on farms for spring work, including the harvesting of 
an estimated 111 million bushels of grain caught by the snow last fall and 
not salvaged during the winter. Rain and snow late in the month temporarily 
suspended field work, but the moisture, added to the already abundant reserves 


acquired during the wet spell last fall, makes early crop prospects appear 
very favourable. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PRAIRIE 
1958 — 59 — 60 


_° —————= Original data 


wane Seasonally adjusted 


Labour Force 


1,100,000 
1,050,000 
*-1,000,000 

950,000 


With Jobs: 
Non-Agriculture | 


Lt eee ce fit ¥ 
JFMAMJJASOND 2 
1959 : 


1958 


Construction accounted for most of the increase in non-farm employment 
during April. Logging was at the low between-season levels; river drives were 
due to begin in May. The closure of two uranium mines at Uranium City 
affected more than 200 miners. 
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Unemployment dropped seasonally, the most notable change taking place 


in the small centres most affected by the expansion in agriculture and road 
work. Total unemployment remained higher than a year earlier. Five of the 20 
labour market areas were reclassified to categories of reduced unemployment. 
The area classification at the end of April was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 10 (8); in moderate surplus, 10 (11); 
in balance, 0 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. A heavy drop in housing 
construction from year-earlier levels lessened the seasonal demand for con- 
struction workers this spring. Recent figures show a drop of more than 10 per 
cent from 1959 in total construction employment. Farmers had good weather 
through most of the month for combining and spring work. Primary steel 
production was at capacity and pipe production went up in anticipation of 
pipeline construction this summer. Production of cement and cement products 
increased seasonally. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. A late spring, with generally 
cool weather during the first three weeks of April followed by heavy precipita- 
tion, delayed construction and other outdoor industries. Some fairly extensive 
flooding of farm land near the Assiniboine and Red Rivers delayed the 
beginning of farm work in the districts affected. Some post-Easter decline 
occurred in packing plant employment. Textiles, clothing, and leather manufac- 
turing remained weak during the month. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Lakehead 
navigation opened on April 10, allowing stevedores, grain handlers and other 
waterfront workers to return to their jobs. More than 70 boats with about 30 
million bushels of grain cleared port, and the first iron ore shipment moved out 
on April 23. Another iron mine went into production near Atikokan. 


Brandon, Saskatoon and Lethbridge (major agricultural) and Swift Current 
and Weyburn (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unemploy- 


ment in these centres was reduced by seasonal hirings in agriculture, construc-— 


tion, and railway transportation. 


PACIFIC 


Employment showed little change from March to April. The number of 
persons with jobs was estimated to be 517,000, some 5,000 less than a year 
earlier. Employment in agriculture, forestry, and wood products manufacturing 
was ahead of last year but offsetting declines were apparent, chiefly in the 
construction, shipbuilding, and smelting industries. 

Demand for workers in agriculture strengthened seasonally during the 
month as men were hired to work on dairy farms and to continue preparations 
for seeding. Prolonged wet weather hampered field work in many districts. 

Except for the southern interior, where weather conditions allowed forestry 
activity to expand, seasonal suspensions in logging and the curtailment of road 
transportation due to road restrictions contributed to some weakening in non- 
agricultural employment on much of the mainland and Vancouver Island during 
the month. Because of the low levels of housebuilding—units under construction 
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in urban centres at the beginning of 
April were down 40 per cent from a year 
earlier—construction employment did not 
expand as strongly as usual at this time 
of year. 


Except for some developing weak- 
nesses in the local market brought on 
by housebuilding declines, a generally 
heavy demand continued for forestry 
products. The volume of lumber inspected 
for shipment in the first quarter of this 
year was 17 per cent above the same 
year-earlier period and water-borne lum- 
ber shipments were up 69 per cent. 
Pulpwood production in the first two 
months of the current year was 34 per 
cent above the corresponding months of 
. last year. In other manufacturing, metal 
fabricating shops were busy filling orders for a heavy schedule of bridge building 
in the coming summer. Minor layoffs occurred in textiles, shipbuilding, and 
especially some industries auxiliary to home building, such as sash and door 
makers and furniture manufacturers. 

During the month a. small decline occurred in unemployment, which, 
however, remained substantially higher than last year. Two labour market 
areas were reclassified during the month to categories denoting reduced unem- 
ployment. At the end of April the classification of the 11 areas was as follows 
(last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 4 (3); in moderate 
surplus, 6 (7); in balance, 1 (1). 


oe LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PACIFIC 
1958 ~ 59 - 60 


a= Original data === = = Seasonally odjusted 
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500,000 
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450,000 ———— a i 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Sizable 
numbers of unemployed carpenters, trowel tradesmen, sheet metal workers, 
plumbers and unskilled construction labourers continued as a result of the 
weaknesses in housebuilding activity in the area. Weakness was also apparent 
in steel shipbuilding, housebuilding materials manufacturing and fish canneries. 
Some improvement occurred in sales and services employment, although the 
demand in these occupations was not as strong as usual at this time of year. 
Lumber production and longshoring continued to provide a main support to 
employment. Thirty-two halibut vessels left for fishing grounds in the Bering 
Sea, a record sailing to this area from Vancouver. Good catches were reported 
although prices were lower than anticipated. Herring fishing and whaling have 
been discontinued because of marketing factors. 

Chilliwack and Trail-Nelson (minor) were reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2 as improved weather conditions allowed logging operations to be stepped 
up on the southern mainland. Farm hirings also picked up, although cool, damp 
weather retarded ploughing and seeding. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 

Previous Previous 

Month Year 

Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................ April 23 6, 259, 000 + 0.4 + 2.5 
eeAOEN ICAO DS tarts woterecniity met crore «ed's April 23 5,742, 000 + 1.3 + 1.4 
1 TO eas ee nee Oe April 23 641, 000 oe thee Poo 
Non-Agriculture............000ceceee sees. April 23 5, 101, 000 + 0.4 4 2:0 
PUM OICETS 0 ics, cscuchsraneya ges. siemsios a evaaie April 23 4, 673, 000 + 1.3 + 2.8 
Usually work 35 hours or more........... April 23 5, 382, 000 + 1,8 + 1.8 
At work 35 hours or more.............. April 23 4,683, 000(b) — 4.4 — 5.5 
At work less than 35 hours, or not at 

work due to short time and turnover.} April 23 84,000 0.0 + 12.0 
HOP OLDCT TCASONSS. co. ssscenccccucsecs April 23 581, 000(b) +118.4 +147.2 
Not at work due to temporary layoff...| April 23 34, 000 — 19.1 + 54.5 
Usually work less than 35 hours.......... April 23 360, 000 — 5.0 — 4.0 

Without jobs and seeking work............. April 23 517, 000 — 8.7 + 16.2 
Registered for work, NES 

Peninniiowt ta een eeG Rita kasWts a binlees April 21 110,100 — 5.5 + 3.3 

ET ecu n5.c\o.cFue  aine sp. 4 snsted ¢ April 21 264, 900 — 4.7 + 5.2 

ROMER, MERIT UE abide Seti sohecs es vaveedce April 21 229,100 ~— 4.8 + 9.5 

eesti. ©, 22 Loc). GBA. Leo April 21 109, 600 =A + 10.8 

55) CONG. nontyr OA OMB RIIC” Ee oe ea April 21 73, 600 — 4,8 + 9.4 

Bbobal all TEGIONS! coe. vias aclesises cece. April 21 787,300 — 5.2 + 7.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

MM Miklos Baa aie rons tod th eek Cheeses March 31 -823, 005 + i,1 + 7.3 
Amount of benefit payments.................. March $74, 844, 833 + 19.6 + 13.6 
Industrial employment (1949=100)........... February 114.5 — 0.5 + 1.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)....... February 108.8 + 0.2 + 1,2 
EMAAR AEEUOION. cee aet. creer. lat he tev vale eld eee ist Qtr. 1960 16,599 - ey 

Destined to the labour force...............- 1st Qtr. 1960 8, 087 _ + 0.4 

Strikes and Lockouts 
uekes HAG VOCKOUtSs. 5. has vecces seen ceeees April 29 Se! + 31.8 
Number of workers involved.........-....++. April 2,476 — 23.5 = The, 
IDV ere Se RIOT ETT AN, CLAYS isis. ocayes0 oyeyerninys « oisraisieipye «= April 26,870 + 0.2 — 62.9 

Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... February $ 77.69 se 2) Te MDS 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..............- February bons WH 7p 0.0 awe it 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... February 40.4 — 0.7 — 1.2 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............-. February $ 71.50 — 0.6 He Dy 
Consumer price index (av. 1949=100)......... April 12752 — 0.2 Ee 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949=100)....| February 134.7 — 0.3 + 1.8 
Total labour income......:....-...+ $000, 000) February 1,463 + 0.3 + 5.6 

Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)..........--.seeeeee March 169.3 + 0.1 SS 
IMIAIISCUUTIN®. ol css. vena - sees cee c seer eee March 150.5 + 1.0 el ay. Bay, 
Durablesties: . sop'.W sielses Saidae sda ce 5 ose March 152.6 + 1.3 at 
Peis DITA DIGS oscars hom wes ciste « tn siekty p's sie e'> 3 March 148.6 ee Oey cle AA 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, April issue. 
(b) An unusually large number worked less than 35 hours because Easter Monday came in the survey week. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


During April, collective bargaining for the renewal of 120 agreements 
covering bargaining units of 500 or more workers (exclusive of those in the 
construction industry) had reached various stages of negotiation. Nineteen 
new contracts were settled, giving wage increases to approximately 24,000 
workers. Relatively little progress was made in the dispute between the railways 
and the non-operating unions beyond the presentation of their briefs to the 
three-man conciliation board. As in the past few months, there were no work 
stoppages recorded in the course of negotiations of the major agreements covered 
by this review. 


Last-minute negotiations averted the possibility of a strike that threatened 
to halt the publication of one of Toronto’s leading newspapers. The Toronto 
Star unit of the Toronto Newspaper Guild, representing more than 1,000 
employees in the editorial, advertising, business, delivery, garage, circulation 
and maintenance departments of the Toronto Star, had originally asked for a 
16-per-cent wage increase in a two-year contract but later lowered their demand 
to 12 per cent. Since the parties were unable to reach agreement on this issue, 
as well as a number of others, the dispute was taken before a conciliation board. 
The board’s report contained recommendations on two basic outstanding issues: 
wages, and the exclusion of 12 editorial employees from the bargaining unit. 
On wages, the board recommended that the increase be 9 per cent over a 
28-month agreement; on the exclusion issue the board made no attempt to 
resolve the problem, but recommended that the Labour Relations Board rule 
on it. The Guild firmly rejected the company offer based on the conciliation 
board’s recommendations and when further talks failed, the union membership 
approved strike action. With the threat of a work stoppage facing the parties, 
they engaged in a marathon 16-hour bargaining session, which ended in a 
compromise settlement. 


The compromise called for a general wage increase totalling 14 per cent 
over a 34-month agreement. All employees received a lump sum payment of 
3 per cent of gross earnings retroactive to last December 1. Effective April 1 of 
this year, there was an increase of 3 per cent of the gross pay with another 
3-per-cent increase, calculated on'the old contract base pay, effective October 1, 
1960. On April 1, 1961, there will be some wage adjustments in key classifica- 
tions as well as a general increase of 4 per cent on the old contract base pay, 
with another 4-per-cent increase effective January 1, 1962. The Star reduced 
to four the number of editorial employees for whom they claimed exemption 
from the bargaining unit and it was agreed that the status of. these employees 
would be determined by the Ontario Labour Relations Board. 


Increased collective bargaining activity was in evidence in the pulp and 
paper industry during the month and can be expected to continue at an 
accelerated pace, since some 36 major agreements covering more than 30,500 
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workers are due to terminate during the second quarter of this year. Negotiations 
have reached an advanced stage in a number of cases and bargaining has ended 
in new agreements for a few. In contrast to the extended negotiations that 
preceded the signing of the 1958 agreements, the new contracts were negotiated 
and signed in an extremely short time after relatively few meetings. 


In Kapuskasing, Ont., the Spruce Falls Power and Paper and Kimberley- 
Clark Canada concluded new agreements for 1,700 workers represented by the 
United Paper Makers and Paper Workers, the Pulp and Paper Mill Workers 
and the I.B.E.W. The settlement provided for wage increases effective May 1, 
1960 ranging from 11 to 18 cents an hour, and an additional wage increase 
on November 1, 1960 ranging from 4 to 8 cents an hour. Among other gains 
was an improvement in the vacation plan, effective January 1, 1961, that 
reduced the eligibility period for three weeks vacation from 15 to 10 years. 
Under the old agreement there were four days specified as statutory holidays 
and two extra days known as “negotiated holidays,” making a total of six. 
Under the new terms, one additional day was included with the Christmas 
shutdown, increasing it from 40 to 48 hours, for which the employees will 
receive two days pay. To offset the lost production time, the Dominion Day 
shutdown will be reduced from 32 to 24 hours. A completely new clause was 
added that allows for special leave with pay in the case of a death in an 
employee’s immediate family, up to a maximum of three consecutive days. 


The Pulp and Paper Mill Workers signed a similar one-year agreement with 
Ontario-Minnesota Puip and Paper, Fort Francis and Kenora, Ont., providing a 
total wage increase ranging from 15 to 28 cents an hour for the 800 employees. 
A similar pattern was followed in the settlement reached early in May between 
four paper unions representing some 5,000 employees of the Abitibi Power and 
Paper Mills and the Port Arthur plant of the Provincial Paper Company. Details 
of these latter settlements, terms of which apply to nine paper mills located in 
Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec, will appear in-next month’s issue. 


In the logging sector of the industry, the 14,000-member Newfoundland 
Brotherhood of Woods-Workers, born out of last year’s strike to replace the 
International Woodworkers of America, signed new agreements in April with 
Bowater’s Newfoundland Pulp and Paper Mills, Corner Brook, and Anglo 
Newfoundland Development Company, Grand Falls. The two-year settlements, 
which were the products of a week of negotiations, provided for a total i increase 
of 6 per cent in the general labour rate. 


Renewal agreements in the meat packing industry roaien wage increases 
to more than 7,000 workers employed at the various plants across the country. 
The United Packinghouse Workers Union represented the employees in’ the 
negotiations that were concluded with the signing of two-year agreements with 
Burns and Company and Canada Packers. 

The Canada Packers agreement provided for a general. wage increase. of 
6 cents an hour effective April 1, 1960, and an:additional 6 cents an hour 
on April 1, 1961. The cost-of-living escalator clause contained in the previous 
agreement was deleted in its entirety in the current settlement. A bereavement 
pay clause was added, similar to the one in the pulp and paper industry; it 
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was limited to one day, for which the employee will receive eight hours pay 
at his regular rate, provided that the leave falls on one of his regularly 
scheduled working days. Improvements were made in the premiums for work 
scheduled on Saturdays and Sundays. A clothing allowance was incorporated 
for Canada Packers’ employees: the company agreed to provide labourers’ 
outer clothing, rubber boots, etc., as required, at one half the cost. Sick pay 
for male employees was increased from $37 to $40 weekly and for female em- 
ployees from $30 to $32 weekly. On the first anniversary date of the contract, 
three weeks vacation annually will be allowed for all employees with 12 years 
of continuous service rather than after 15 years. The monetary terms of the 
agreement with Burns and Company plants were similar to the above but there 
were some variations in other details. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During May, June and July 1960 


(Except those under negotiation in April) 


Company and Location 


Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls, Nfld. ...... 


Bata Shoe, Batawa, (Onttya--.tea prec crete ceteeeent 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. .............. 


Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfid. ........ 


Canadian ‘Car, Fort! William, Ont. .j;cn.ess-0 +4 
CPR, companyswide.wn c-..-casmeues: see een 
Cdn. Sugar Factories, Raymond, Alta. ............... 
Cascapedia Mfrs. & Trading, Gaspe Peninsula .... 
Cloak Mfrs. Assocs, Loronto; Ontem ses careeeer ny 
Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Courtaulds. (Can.), Gornwall, (Ont, s..4.4.0.-e an 
Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ...... 
Dress Mfrs. ‘Guild, Montreal, Ques? i... ivec 
Dress (Méfrsi Guild) DorontosyOnt? .fea... cee 
Dryden Paper, Dryden) Ont, seesaeie. eee 


Fraser 'Cosi,) Cabanol, Queneset acters 
Fraser Cos., Edmundston, NB. c..cec.ccocccsescssorseseee 
Hopital Hotel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. ....ccccccceseees 
KVP ‘Company, Espanola, Ontyscn uns ee 


panies Cloak & Suit Mfrs. Council, soe lees 
ue 


New Hriuewiee Tp bephodes ecnapeneeeiiee Rta 
Ontario) Paper, Dhorold, /Ontosessutece en eee 


Rapersmills (various); iG eae eee eee ee 
Paper mills (various), Que., Ont., 


Rowntree Co., Toronto, Ont. 


*Seven B.C. mills now bargaining collectively. 


Union 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
ill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered local 

Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Wkrs, (Ind.) 

Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CCCL-chartered local 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper (es) a (AFL-CIO/ fray Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CL C) 


Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and rer 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 


Paper ae (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
ill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


tAbitibi Mills and subsidiaries now bargaining collectively. 
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Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During April 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Aluminum Co. of Can., Kitimat, B.C. o...c..c0.00... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Quebec, Que. ...ccccccccecsesecsees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
: Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Asbestos Corp., Thetford Mines, Que. ................ Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. 20.00.0000... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bowater Paper Corp., Liverpool, N.S. ..........000... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


Bristol Aero Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


PS MOeMMEMECLIIC, (PYOVINCC-WIGO. _.........---sc+encsestvescnesaee LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Electric Railway, company-wide .................... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. .........c.ceccccecesees Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. ....0..-ccccc. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
(ame wire & Cable, Leaside) Ont. |............c.ccc0.60. U.E. (Ind.) 
Cdn. General Electric, Montreal and Quebec .... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos, Que. .........ccccccce Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
(GSS GT OLE a aia eg Public Empl. (CLC) 
MOTE MMO ROUICDEC,. QUE. o..csdcc base ob. 0lscissictoutdssdecvoveckess Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (insidé wkrs.) 
CrivmoiOuebec, sOue Th ik. Bo kesetbacccslecessectoss Municipal and School Empl. Federation 
(CCCL) (outside wkrs.) 
MO Tiynsieed OTONLOR OAH AGA. 2s.h okies a. eda hledblerdesicese Public Empl. (CLC) (inside staff) 
Cie POronto, Onts 1.0 ek ee eed dee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 
iy or Winniper, Man. 7 oho... Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
LISINETICL, OND Ey ek pe AA SR ip a Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. .............. Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. «0.0.00... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David & Frére, Montreal, Que. ...........ccccccseceseeees Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Domina Coal, Sydaey. NiS) ectcic.cclsccececcteccsesces Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear Div.), Kitchener, 
NOP GIN PS RINE, 55 sca 75s ia ns ses sodaeas saroieesssescoseensases Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. .... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que. .................0.. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
RRSP yee EAIIIS COUG. C55. ctsc.t dolsayeooedssoectiessaccdcstsees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 
Food stores (various), Vancouver, B.C. ................ Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que, ......................000 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, St. Raymond, 7 
eC VIC. Wyte LItCy UC. Fs....c...:--scoccceeneeserecdoses Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Goodrich Canada, Kitchener, Ont. ..............:c:0:0+ elas 3 Nemaniiee ; Fi 
illi LP ee tie a aper Makers - , Pulp and Paper. 
ee tert William, Ont Mill Wkrs. (AFL-C1O/CLC) and others 
Johnson’s Asbestos, Thetford Mines, Que. .......... Mining Empl. Federation (CCCL) 
SPORE Oe WONGONM, OD. veis.s..esossiccccestscsensecsesse Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Keliyouclas, Vancouver, B.C. ..:ississsaccase-seee Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Kelvinator of Can., London, Ont. ..............:.:000 re a wh sa Nomi tia tees eycra 
i - eres ulp and Paper S. - 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, Ont a ee (AEL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Marathon, Ont. ...........csceceeee pulp a ae WE Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MMeinopolitany LOLTONntO, Ont: «....::..-...s-sccers-ssevsererseree Public Empl. 
Nevon MECC HID AW A, Olt. scsesscesaneeseorsveveveesecsucase Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. .......... Mine Wkrs. (ind.) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide ..........::..:ccscceceees Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ........0.....05 Public Empl. (CLC) 
POUVEOIOC OIDs, (Sarnia, Ont: 2....6c.2.cescescessoasensoesece Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. .............:066 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


i & Riverbend, 
Ree enacts, Kenogamt ieee. Pulp and Paper’ Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 


ue. 
i , Que. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Qu pe TL Wks (AFL-CIO/CLCS 


PG AeevVictor, Montreal) Que: <...........20s.sceccrsceensse Salaried Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask. ................ Public Empl. (ELC) : 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man. Empl. Union of Hospital Inst. (Ind.) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que, ........:..:005 Pulp pricier a ee 
Bled RockaOntl «code. Paper Makers ~ F p and Paper 
St. Lawrence Corp., Red Rock, Ont. ....... sen Maes CT CIO/CLC) endothe 
St. Lawrence Corp., Three Rivers, Que. .........-.0 Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Sask. Power Corp., Regina, Sask. .........c.cssescsere Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Scott Clothing, ee bes err eae apie Pete CAE. CIO/CLE) Pulo andspaper 
it , Corn ¢ ONG, cecal essatacnaeen aper Makers ~ ; 

Herat Seer a y Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Swift Canadian, six plants siti: g)iuccc-cessccoste-cesteses ss Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Toronto Electric Commissioners, Toronto, Ont. Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Township of Scarborough, Ont. ... Public Empl. (CLC) 
LOIN angle Sie ee pa Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, ee Rivers, a : 

Grand’Mere, Que. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 
Association Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, P.Q. Commerce Empl. Federation (CCCL) 


Bakeries (various), Vancouver, B.C. ............ cacy tree Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westminster, , 

Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. .......... Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 
B.C. Telephone, province-wide .....0.......:ceeceeeceeeeee B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .................... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Canadian Marconi, Montreal, Que. .............:.c000+ Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Dairies (various), Toronto, Ont. ............:cesceeeeee Teamsters (CLC) 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Gatineau Power, company-wide ...........:ccccceeeeee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assoc., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdoch, St. Raymond, Que. .............:c000 Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ........0:........0++ _ LU.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Winnipeg Transit Commission, Winnipeg, Man. Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 
Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 


Voiture), Quebec) P.OF s2 ya ee ee CCCL-chartered local 
Building suppliers, Vancouver, B.C. ................. Teamsters (CLC) 
Cdn. Aviation Electronics, Montreal, Que. ............ I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CBC; ‘company-wide® ee scacnis: iste eee Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 
CNR, CPR, other railways, Montreal, Que. ........ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
City (Of Vancotivers (BiCrt ee etree eee B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 
City: of Vancouver! BiC.8 scent nantes Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Denison Mines, Quirke Lake, Ont. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
De Havilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ................. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que. ..........:.:.ccc0cseess0es Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. )..<2.¢i8....s.0sne. Glass and Ceramic. Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .............5006+ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ............00...00. Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
North American Cyanamid, Niagara Falls, Ont. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price. Bros. Kenogamt, Que. gt ee Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Quebec Iron and Titanium, Sorel, Que. ......../....... Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Regent Knitting Mills, St. Jerome, Que. ................ Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Stanleigh Uranium Mining, Elliot Lake, Ont. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. ......00.ccud.e Textile Council (Ind.) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Canada Cement, company-wide ............sccessesesssees Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Stores, Toronto, Ont. ...... WO ce dates Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 

Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 

Quebec,: P.Q.. «2228. ..:.csare ee ee ee een Services Federation (CCCL) (female) 
Association Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, 

Quebec}: PQ) ae ae ee aera ise Services Federation (CCCL) (male) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during: April) 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During April 1960 


(A summary of the major terms on the’ basis of information immediately available. Coverage 
figures are approximate.) ; tA vt) ; 


B.C. ELectric RaILway, COMPANY-WIDE—OFFIcz Empyu. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—general increase. of 3% eff. .Feb...1, 1960, an additional 3% general 
increase eff. Oct. .1, 1960 and ‘a further 2% increase on June 1, 1961; 4 wks. vacation after 25 


aie ie bear vine (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); improved provisions for sick leave 
y. i) one ‘ 
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Burns & Co. (EASTERN), KITCHENER, ONT.—PACKINGHOUSE WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960 plus an additional 
6¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. 
after 15 yrs.); sick pay increased by $3 per wk. for male empl. and $2 per wk. for female empl.; 
eee re increased from 10¢ to 20¢ per hr.; Sunday premiums increased from 20¢ 
fe) per hr. 


BURNS & CO., WESTERN CANADA—PACKINGHOUSE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960, plus an additional 6¢-an-hr. 
eff. April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service eff. in 1961 (formerly 3 wks. after 
15 yrs.); Saturday premiums increased from 10¢ to 20¢ per hr.; Sunday premiums increased 
from 20¢ to 30¢ per hr. 


CANADA PACKERS, EIGHT PLANTS—PACKINGHOUSE Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 5,000 empl.—6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to April 1, 1960, plus an additional 6¢ an hr. 
eff. April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 
sick pay increased by $3 per wk. for male empl. and $2 per wk. for female empl.; Saturday 
premiums increased from 10¢ to 20¢ per hr.; Sunday premiums increased from 20¢ to 30¢ per hr. 


City oF Toronto, ONT.—Fire FiguTers (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,200 
empl.—general increase of 3.7% retroactive to April 1, 1960, plus an additional 2.3% eff. April 1, 
pak. ee medical plan to be shared equally by company and employees; improved accidental 

ea enefits. 


Ciry oF VaANcouverR, B.C.—Civic Empt. (IND.) (OUTSIDE WxRs.): I-yr. agreement covering 
1,300 empl.—general increase of 34%; improved vacation allowance. 


DIsTILLERS Corp., MONTREAL, QUE.—DISTILLERY Wkrsi (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,200 empl.—settlement terms not yet available. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER, MATANE, QUE.—CARPENTERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): present agreement 
covering 700 empl. extended for 1 yr, without change. 


MANITOBA POWER COMMISSION, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 700 empl—3% increase eff. April 1, 1960, plus an additional 3% increase eff. April 1, 
1961. 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE, PROVINCE-WIDE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
900 empl.—3% increase eff. April 1, 1960, plus an additional 3% eff. April 1, 1961; 4 wks. 
vacation after 35 yrs. of service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); isolated wkrs. 
at The Pas and other northern points to receive northern allowances. 


MANITOBA TELEPHONE, PROVINCE-WIDE—MANITOBA TELEPHONE WkRs. (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,000 empl—3% increase eff. April 1, 1960, and a further 3% eff. April 1, 1961; 
4 wks. vacation after 35 yrs. of service (previously no provision for 4 wks. vacation); isolated 
wkrs. at The Pas and other northern points to receive northern allowances. 


NorANDA COPPER AND Brass, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMpL. Assoc. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—3¢-an-hr. increase; provisions for reopening wage negotiations in 1961 and 
1962; improved pension plan; increased indemnities in case of illness. 


Ont. Minnesota Paper, Fr. FRANcis & KENORA, ONT.—PULP AND PAPER Mitt Wkrs. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): i-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—increases ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ an 
hr. eff. May 1, 1960, plus additional increases ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 
3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 3 days bereavement 
pay; improved hospital and medical plans. 


QuEBEC NaTuRAL GAs, MONTREAL, QUE.—CHEMICAL Wrrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 850 empl.—settlement terms not yet available. 


READY-MIX CONCRETE COS. (VARIOUS), TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (CLC): 2-yr, agreement 
covering 700 empl.—10¢-an-hr. increase eff. April 1, 1960, an additional 5¢-an-hr. increase eff. 
Oct. 1, 1960, plus 5¢ an hr. eff. April 1, 1961, and another 10¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1961; 2¢-an-hr. 
increase on night shift work. 


Sask. Govt.—Sask. Civit SERVICE (CLC) (LABOUR SERVICES): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,700 
empl.—general increase of 6¢ an hr. 


Spruce Fats PowER & PAPER, KAPUSKASING, ONT.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PuLp AND Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), AND OTHERS: 1l-yr. agreement covering 1,200 
empl.—general wage increase ranging from 11¢ to 20¢ per hr. eff. May 1, 1960, plus an additional 
increase ranging from 4¢ to 8¢ per hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs. of ‘service); 1 additional statutory holiday making a total of 7. 


Toronto Star, Toronto, ONT.—NeEwspPsPeR GuiLp (AFL-CIO/CLC): 34-mo. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—retroactive pay of 3% of gross earnings during the period Dec. 1, 1959 to 
April 1, 1960; 3%-increase on base pay eff. April 1, 1960; a further increase of 3% of the 
old contract base pay eff. Oct. 1, 1960; 4%-increase on old contract base pay eff. April 1, 1961, 
and a similar increase to become eff. Jan. 1, 1962; 3 wks. vacation after 1 yr. of service (formerly 


3 wks. after 3 yrs.); during the second year of the agreement vacation allowance to be 4 wks. | 


after 23 yrs. of service (formerly 4 wks. after 25 yrs.). 


Wisi. Ltp., MonTREAL, Que.—PackINcHousE Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 600 empl.—14¢-an-hr. angie eff, April 1, 1960, and a further 6¢-an-hr. increase eff. 
April 1, 1961; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Name New Chairman, Unemployment Insurance Commission 


The appointment of Laval Fortier, OBE, 
QC, Deputy Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration since 1950, to the post of 
Chairman of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission was announced April 26 by the 
Rt. Hon. John George Diefenbaker, Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Fortier succeeds J. G. Bisson, OBE, 
who had been Chairman of the UIC since 
September 30, 1946 (L.G., 1946, p. 1370). 
Mr. Bisson has been appointed Canadian 
Consul-General at New Orleans. 

After graduating from Laval University, 
Mr. Fortier read law with the firm of Bail- 
largeon, Belleau and Fortier, and was 
created KC in 1942. He served with the 
Canadian Army from 1941, as Judge Ad- 
vocate General for Military District No. 5, 
as Assistant Judge Advocate General and 
then Deputy Judge Advocate General at 
National Defence Headquarters; Ottawa. 


He proceeded overseas in the fall of 1944 
and served in England, France, Belgium, 


Laval Fortier 
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Germany and The Netherlands. A lieuten- 
ant-colonel, he was awarded the OBE in 
1944, 


A graduate in 1936 of McGill University, 
Col. Bisson became a chartered accountant 
in 1938. From 1937 he work for the firm 
of P. S. Ross and Sons, Montreal. From 
January to September 1939 he was account- 
ant and internal auditor, Canadian Indus- 
tries Limited, Montreal. In 1939 he joined 
the Canadian Army and after service over- 
seas, during which he rose to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel as Assistant Director of 
Supplies and Transport, First Canadian 
Army, he returned to CIL from January 
to September of 1946, when he became 
Chairman and Chief Commissioner of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

He was Chief of the Canadian Delegation 
to the Inter-American Conference on Social 
Security held in Argentina in 1951, and in 
Mexico in 1952. During his service overseas 
he was awarded the Order of the British 
Empire, Military. 


J. G. Bisson 


Third Bulletin on Apprenticeship 
Published by Department 


A third bulletin dealing with apprentice- 
ship plans in Canadian manufacturing indus- 
tries, Apprenticeship in Manufacturing, has 
been published by the Information Branch 
of the Department of Labour. Its purpose 
is to provide employers of skilled labour 
with a guide that will help them to estab- 
lish formal apprenticeship programs in their 
plants. 


The bulletin is based on information 
obtained by personal visits to, or by corres- 
pondence from more than 40 plants rang- 
ing in size from a machine shop with 15 
employees to industrial giants employing 
12,000 persons. These firms do not repre- 
sent a cross section of Canadian manufac- 
turing, but they are all actively interested 
in developing sound training programs. 


In the opinion of industrialists, Canada 
will need more and more skilled tradesmen 
in the future as technology and automation 
advance. They also think, the bulletin says, 
that formal apprenticeship is one of the 
best ways of turning out a sufficient num- 
ber of tradesmen who are versed in the 
theory and practice of their trade, and who 
can cope with the increasing complexity of 
industry. 


One large company said, “The experience 
of this company over half a century has 
proved that apprenticeship is the only 
method which guarantees journeyman com- 
petence. A properly organized program 
combining practical work and related theo- 
retical training is the only certain method 
of ensuring that a skilled worker learns 
everything he should know in the shortest 
possible time.” 

The pamphlet refers to the series of 
analyses of Canadian trades that was under- 
taken by the federal Department of Labour 
on the recommendation of the first national 
Conference on Apprenticeship in Trades 
and Industry, held in Ottawa in 1952. The 
object of the analyses is to develop nation- 
wide standards of companies in order to 
improve industrial apprenticeship training 
methods. The analyses, which have been 
completed for certain trades, may be used 
to form the basis of training programs in 
industry and of courses of study in voca- 
tional training schools and trades institu- 
tions. 

Authorities on apprenticeship also hope 
that the analyses will ultimately bring about 
uniform standards of competence that will 
make it easier for a tradesmen trained in 
one province to be accepted as a competent 
journeyman anywhere in Canada. 


Besides an introduction, the bulletin 
contains six sections and a number of 
appendices. The first section—Planning 
and Administering Apprenticeship—contains 
chapters on: The Ratio System, The Appren- 
ticeship Contract, The Apprenticeship Term, 
Apprentice Wages, and Apprenticeship 
Committees. Section II, on Training Meth- 
ods, deals with on-the-job training, super- 
vision, and related training. The other 
sections are: Section JIJ—Choosing an 
Apprentice, Section IV—Provincial: Assist- 
ance to Employers, Section W—Industry 
Helps Itself, and Section VI—General Con- 
clusions. 

The bulletin, as well as the first two in 
this series. The Quebec Answer to the 
Problem of Apprenticeship 1956 and A 
Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957, may be obtained in either 
English or French from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at 25 cents a copy. 


Reduce Duplication of Effort 
In Conducting Labour Surveys 


Considerable growth in the number of 
co-operative arrangements between the De- 
partment’s Economics and Research Branch 
and provincial labour departments for con- 
ducting surveys on labour matters was 
reported at the second annual meeting of 
the Statistics Committee of the Canadian 
Association of Administrators of Labour 
Legislation. The arrangements result in a. 
reduction of duplication of effort. 

Representatives of seven provincial gov- 
ernments, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, and the Department of Labour attended 
the meeting in Ottawa on April 25, 26 
and 27. 

The Committee reviewed present and 
proposed co-operative arrangements, and 
discussed problems of processing survey 
results by electronic computing equipment, 
and the role of the statistician and the 
research unit in providing useful informa- 
tion to administrators. 

The Committee’s report will be pre- 
sented to the executive committee of the 
C.A.A.L.L. at its annual meeting in Sep- 
tember. 

Dr. W. R. Dymond, Director of the 
Economics and Research Branch, was chair- 
man of the meeting. 
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—Capital Press 


CLC Committee on Human Rights Seeks NHA Amendments to Prohibit Discrimination 


Amendments to the National Housing Act that would “prohibit racial discrimination in 
respect of any property which is processed under the Act” were proposed in a brief 
submitted to Hon. D. J. Walker, Minister of Public Works, by the National Committee 
on Human Rights of the Canadian Labour Congress. The Act should stipulate that “no 
one enjoying rights and privileges conferred by the National Housing Act may discriminate 
in the sale and rental” of residential units on the grounds of race, colour, creed and place 
of origin, the brief said. The photograph above shows (left to right): Sid Blum, Director, 
Jewish Labour Committee of Canada; A. R. Blanchette, Canadian Representative, Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters; James MacDonald, Executive Secretary, CLC-CUC 
Committee; Donald MacDonald, CLC Secretary-Treasurer; the Minister (seated); Stanley 
Knowles, Executive Vice-President, CLC; Frank Hall, Chairman, CLC Human Rights 
Committee; Kalmen Kaplansky, CLC Director of International Affairs. 


Also shown in the report is the total ex- 
ternal assistance made available to Colombo 
Plan countries in 1958-59, which amounted 
to more than $1,400 million, bringing the 
total since the beginning of the Colombo 
Plan in 1950 to more than $6 billion. The 
report also describes the very substantial 
flow of their own resources which these 
countries are putting into their development 


Canada’s Grants to Colombo Plan 
Amount to Almost $282 Million 


Canada’s contributions under the Colombo 
Plan have totalled almost $282 million to 
the end of the fiscal year, March 31. 


The 8th annual report of the Colombo 
Plan consultative committee, tabled in the 
House of Commons on April 25, shows that 


up to the end of the fiscal year 1958-59, 
Canada had provided $231,620,000 in econ- 
omic aid to countries in South and South- 
east Asia. With the addition of $50 million 
for the fiscal year 1959-60, Canada’s total 
contribution will reach approximately $282 
million. Canada has also made grants of 
$35 million and loans of $35 million to 
member countries for the purchase of wheat 
and flour. 
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programs. 


The report was prepared at the annual 
meeting of the committee held last Novem- 
ber at Djogdjakarta, Indonesia. The purpose 
of this annual conference, attended by 
ministers from Colombo Plan countries, was 
to evaluate the progress which countries in 
the Colombo Plan area have made in the 
past year in carrying forward their economic 
development programs and to define in 


general terms the magnitude and scope of 
the task that lies ahead. 


Among the decisions which the consul- 
tative committee reached, three are of sig- 
nificance: (1) the conference decided to 
extend the Colombo Plan for a period of 
five years beyond 1961, and to consider at 
its 1964 meeting a further extension of the 
Plan after 1966; (2) Singapore was admitted 
to full membership to accord with its new 
constitutional status; and (3) the 10th 
anniversary of the Colombo Plan will be 
celebrated in 1961. 


Amend Jobless Insurance Rules 
On Holiday and Severance Pay 


The Unemployment Insurance Regula- 
tions concerning holiday and severance pay 
have been amended, effective March 27, the 
Minister of Labour announced in the House 
of Commons on April 26. 

“To all intents and purposes the situation 
reverts to what it was before September 27, 
1959,” he said in his statement. 


The Minister said he had received a num- 
ber of submissions on the matter. These 
were turned over to the Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee. The Com- 
mittee, after considering the representations, 
reported to the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, and the Government then 
reviewed the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, “with the result,’ Mr. Starr said, 
“that the position has now been returned to 
almost exactly where it stood before Sep- 
tember 27 last, when the last changes in 
these regulations were made. 


“Holiday pay will continue to be re- 
garded as earnings in the case of a general 
plant shutdown for holidays occurring 
within six weeks of a claimant’s separation 
from employment. Payment for single holi- 


days will continue to be regarded as earn- 
ings during a week of unemployment after 
separation. This will prevent payment of 
benefits to claimants who are on vacation. 

“For all other purposes, holiday pay upon 
Separation will revert to the status which 
prevailed prior to September 27, 1959. 

“Severance pay will no longer be re- 
garded as earnings, and this will apply also 
to bonuses and gratuities, either in lump 
sums or instalments.” 

The Regulations are those numbered. 172 
and 173. 


United Nations Commission 
On Status of Women Meets 


The fourteenth session of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women was held in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, from March 28 
to April 14. Again, as in the previous two 
years, Canada participated as a member of 
the Commission. 

Mrs, Harry S. Quart, MBE, of Quebec 
City, was the Canadian. representative. 
Marion Royce, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, Department of Labour, was alter- 
nate. 

The agenda of the Commission followed 
its usual pattern. The principal subjects con- 
sidered during the three weeks of discussion 
were: political rights of women, advisory 
services program, the status of women in 
private law, equal pay for equal work, 
economic opportunities for women, and the 
access of women to education. 

The importance of recruiting and training 
more women in technical occupations was 
stressed by several of the delegates attend- 
ing the conference. 

A report on the discussions on the ques- 
tion of improving economic opportunities 
for women will appear on the Women’s 
Bureau page of the June issue. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


March 29—IJn making direct housing 
loans only to applicants with annual incomes 
of $5,000 or less, Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation, following the usual 
practice, will consider up to 20 per cent 
of a working wife’s gross income in com- 
puting the applicant’s ability to make 
monthly repayments, the Minister of Public 
Works replies to a question (p. 2552). 

Federal participation in the Trans-Canada 
Highway will be extended until March 31, 


1964. The Minister of Public Works intro- 
duces a resolution preceding the introduc- 
tion of a measure to amend the Trans- 
Canada Highway Act (p. 2561). 


March 30—Unemployment figures re- 
leased by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission for both unplaced applicants 
and live claimants do not include fishermen; 
those released by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics do include them, the Minister of 
Labour explains in answer to a question 
(p. 2605). 
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Construction of the Chignecto Canal, 
both economic and technical aspects, is 
constantly under study by government agen- 
cies, Hon. George H. Hees, Minister of 
Transport, replies to question. The Depart- 
ment of Public Works in 1958 estimated 
the cost of the project above $138 million 
(p. 2607). 

Resolution proposing amendment of the 
Trans-Canada Highway Act debated and 
progress reported (p. 2617). 


March 31—The Budget is brought down 
by the Minister of Finance (p. 2669). In his 
address he said: Canada had a good year; 
a gratifying degree of price stability was 
achieved; employment, production, incomes 
and trade showed “healthy increases”; em- 
ployment increased 2.7 per cent over 1958; 
average per capita wages of workers in 
trade and industry reached a new record of 
$3,773 million, an increase of 4 per cent 
over 1958; the consumer price index was 
1 per cent higher than in 1958, thereby 
creating a 3-per-cent gain in real income; 
Canada must place emphasis on greater 
productivity and efficiency rather than on 
sheer size, on cost control rather than on 
price increases, on greater saving rather 
than on excessive consumption; 

Revenues for the fiscal year 1959-60 were 
$5,301 million, expenditures $5,707 million, 
deficit $406 million; $574 million was paid 
to old age pensioners during the fiscal year; 
there was a deficit of $24 million; wage 
increases for approximately 50,000 civil 
servants, effective April 1, have been 
approved; expected revenues for 1960-61 
are $5,892 million, expenditures $5,880 
million, surplus of $12 million; Old Age 
Security Fund is expected to show a small 
surplus in 1960-61, the first since January 1, 
1951; 

No major tax changes in any field being 
made; increased ceilings on tax exemptions 
in respect to medical expenses announced; 
public will be allowed to comment on pro- 
posed legislation in respect of income tax 
law as applicable to employees’ profit shar- 
ing plans. 


Budget papers are presented as an appen- 
dix to this issue. 


Resolution proposing amendment of 
Trans-Canada Highway Act debated and 
progress reported (p. 2617). 


April 1—Resolution proposing amend- 
ment of Trans-Canada Highway Act con- 
curred in and Bill C-57, to amend the 
Trans-Canada Highway Act, introduced and 
read the first time (p. 2843). 


Issue of five licences for the export of 
natural gas and of authority to construct 
three pipelines, as recommended by the 
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National Energy Board, has been approved 
by the Government, the Minister of Trade 
and Commerce announces (p. 2851). 


April 5—Removal of excise tax on auto- 
mobiles would reduce importations and 
could have an important effect on the share 
of the market obtained by Canadian pro- 
duced cars, suggests Hubert Badania (Fort 
William) during debate on the Budget (p. 
2911). 

The granting of bargaining rights to em- 
ployees within the Public Service would be 
a much more decent approach to the civil 
service salary structure, suggests Frank 
Howard (Skeena) during debate on the 
Budget (p. 2934). 


April 6—The Department of Labour 
transferred 21 workers from surplus labour 
areas to Elliot Lake in May 1959; Elliot 
Lake has now, in turn, been declared a 
surplus labour area, the Minister of Labour 
replies to question (p. 2954). 

Payments of coal subventions to utilities 
in New Brunswick are tabulated by Hon. 
D. S. Harkness, Acting Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, in reply to 
a question (p. 2954). 

Growing number of “legalized rackets” 
that result in exorbitant cost of living for 
Canadian consumers is one of the problems 
facing the country, says Hazen Argue 
(Assiniboia) during the Budget debate. He 
mentioned the “exorbitant” prices charged 
for drugs, and the interest rates charged by 
small loan companies (p. 2970). 

Organizations that protested the Govern- 
ment’s refusal to grant a pay increase to 
civil servants listed by the Prime Minister 
in reply to a question (p. 2984). 

April 12—Some assistance to Elliot Lake 
from federal government sources may be 
possible within a very short interval, the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce says in a 
report of the visit to that community made 
by him and the Minister of Labour (p. 
3139). 

April 13—Basic costs of hospital treat- 
ment, when paid for under an agreement 
between a province and the federal Govern- 
ment under the Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act, are not ordinarily 
deductible for income tax purposes. But 
costs in addition to the basic costs as pre- 
scribed by provincial law are deductible, 
the Minister of National Revenue explains 
in answer to a question (p. 3184). 

Balances to credit of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission Fund on March 31, 
1957 was $874,574,651; On March 31, 1958, 
$744,200,124; and on March 31, 1959, 
$499,811,157. Figures for March 31, 1960 
not yet available (p. 3188). 


—— 


Stimulation of Winter Employment 


All provinces participated during the past winter in Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program and six of them paid an additional 25 per cent of payroll 
costs. Other significant efforts to stimulate winter employment have been made 


Again this past winter, all provinces par- 
ticipated in the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, which is now approach- 
ing the end of its second year. Under the 
scheme, inaugurated in the winter of 1958- 
59, the Dominion Government pays 50 per 
cent of the direct payroll costs of certain 
types of municipal works projects. 

In 1959-60, Prince Edward Island, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia agreed to pay an addi- 
tional 25 per cent of the payroll costs, 
leaving only 25 per cent to be paid by the 
municipalities themselves. 

The past winter’s program was originally 
placed to run from December 1, 1959 to 
April 30, 1960 but was later extended to 
May 31. Up to March 31, projects accepted 
numbered 2,224. It has been estimated that 
these projects would provide an average of 
about 40 days of work for 44,057 men. 

Projects accepted during the winter of 
1958-59 numbered 2,327, which provided 
1,683,311 man-days of work for 41,387 
men, an average of 41 days of work per 
man. The total value of the projects in 
terms of work undertaken during the period 
December 1, 1958 to May 31, 1959 was 
more than $61 million, of which more than 
$21 million was for direct payroll costs. 

Nova Scotia offered for the second winter 
an incentive program of its own to munici- 
palities for work carried out between 
December 1 and April 30. This program 
covers repair and renovation of municipal 
buildings; repairs and improvements to 
parks, playgrounds (not including items 
within the federal offer), reservoirs and 
dumps; and the erection, painting and repair 
of traffic and street name signs. The prov- 
ince contributes to direct labour costs on 
a scale varying with the financial resources 
of each municipality. 

Manitoba also offered a supplementary 
winter works incentive program to_ its 
municipalities, under which the province 
agreed to pay half the wages of those 
persons employed on approved projects who, 
before being so employed, were unemployed 
and registered with the municipality for 
assistance. 

It is now apparent that the winter employ- 
ment campaign is generally well accepted 
and has been well developed all across the 
country. Winter construction is now looked 
upon as a natural feature of our economy 


and an increasing number of firms, organi- 
zations, churches and other owners of build- 
ings try to carry out a maximum amount of 
work during winter, particularly in connec- 
tion with repairs, alternations and main- 
tenance. 

Some of the significant developments in 
efforts to stimulate winter employment are 
reported here. 

Within the Dominion government all 
departments in 4 position to contribute to 
winter employment are doing so on an 
increasing scale. The Department of Public 
Works, which carries out more construction 
projects than any other government depart- 
ment or agency, now plans its operations 
so that a maximum amount of work will 
be carried out during the winter months. In 
addition, that department has embarked on 
a program of constructing during winter 
small standard post offices in communities 
from coast to coast. So far more than 100 
of these have been built. 

In all Dominion government departments 
and agencies, increasing attention has been 
given to holding back as much mainten- 
ance, alteration and repair work as possible 
for the winter months. Each fall the 
departments and agencies concerned submit 
detailed estimates of their projects for the 
coming winter and in May they submit com- 
parable.statements of their actual accom- 


plishments. As a result of this procedure,,. 


alteration, maintenance and repair work 
costing just over $9,500,000 was carried 
out during the four months December 1958 
to March 1959. Results for the winter just 
ended are expected to be somewhat better. 

The Department of Northern Affairs for 
the third winter in succession offered to the 
provinces a program for the development of 
roadside camp grounds and picnic sites, 
with work to be carried out between ist 
November and 31st May. Up to the present 
time this program has provided more than 
13,000 man-months of employment during 
the winter and has made possible the con- 
struction or enlargement of tourist facilities 
at more than 500 camp grounds and picnic 
areas across Canada. All provinces except 
Quebec have participated. 

Provincial governments generally are 
stimulating and promoting winter employ- 
ment with varying degrees of aggressiveness. 
Their efforts consist mainly in planning 
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construction with a view to maximum win- 


ter work, holding maintenance, repair and - 


alteration work for wintertime and to some 
extent regulating their purchases so that 
winter employment will benefit. Interdepart- 
mental winter employment committees are 
operating in the majority of the provinces. 
In New Brunswick and Manitoba senior 
committees with membership from industry, 
labour and government, have been. estab- 
lished by legislative action. 

The B.C. Research Council is conducting 
a study on seasonal unemployment, financed 
jointly by the Dominion and provincial 
governments. It is anticipated that the 
study will be concluded by mid-summer 
and that a report on it will be available 
shortly thereafter. 

As is to be expected, the efforts of muni- 
cipalities to combat winter unemployment 
have varied considerably. In practically 
every city or town where there is a winter 
employment committee, municipal officials 
have either been members or have. given 
support. Some of the larger cities have 
launched winter works programs of their 
own, and participation in the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program has been 
in many places enthusiastic. 

As an example, in Edmonton the 1959-60 
projects resulted in expenditures of just 
over $4 million. 

The Executive Director of the Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Municipailties 
has assisted in research on winter employ- 
ment. He has been in close touch with 
winter employment activities at all times 
and has kept municipalities aware of the 
need for more winter work through circular 
letters and articles in The Listening Post. 

The National Joint Committee on Winter- 
time Construction, sponsored by the Cana- 
dian Construction Association and chaired 
by Raymond Brunet, continues to be active 
in stimulating . winter construction work. 
News releases in regard to winter construc- 
tion are issued at frequent intervals. The 
President of the CCA each year speaks 
about winter construction at points all 
across the country. Last year’s president 
stated that the volume of winter construc- 
tion is increasing each year, due in large 
measure to the winter employment cam- 
paign activities of the Government and 
others. He also made it clear that in the 
opinion of the CCA winter construction is 
practicable, its quality is as good as con- 
struction in any other season if proper 
procedures are followed and the net costs 
are not any higher for most types of work. 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion carries articles on stimulation of winter 
employment frequently in Industrial Canada 
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and Industry. The General. Manager and 
branch managers across the country are 
visited at intervals by the Secretary of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Winter 
Employment. The Association has itself 
established an ad hoc committee on winter 
employment, the members of which are 
senior officials of large manufacturing cor- 
porations and companies from coast to 
coast. This committee has been studying 
replies to a questionnaire sent to CMA 
members asking for specific information 
about what is being, done to stimulate em- 
ployment during the winter months and 
what should be done, in their opinion, to 
create more winter work. 

The - Canadian Chamber of Commerce 
at its head office and at branches from coast 
to coast is continuing to take an active part 
in the winter employment campaign. Ar- 
ticles on stimulation of winter work are 
included periodically in various publica- 
tions of the association. In addition local 
branches circularize their membership. At 
the last annual meeting. of the Chamber, 
corporation members were again urged to 
plan their work as far as practicable to give 
employment during any seasonal, unemploy- 
ment period and its organization. members 
were urged to co-operate with local agen- 
cies in the development of plans at the 
local level to combat seasonal unemploy- 
ment. From time to time the National 
House Builders Association advises its mem- 
bership of winter construction techniques 
and urges them to build more houses during 
the winter months. The head office has 
endeavoured to arrange that a member of 
the Association join local winter employ- 
ment committees wherever this can be 
arranged. Although government action in 
recent years in providing mortgage money 
has been responsible to a _ considerable 
extent for the substantial increase in winter 
house construction, the activities of the 
National House Builders Association and 
the example of builders who actually build 
during the winter have been of great 
assistance. 

Other national organizations, such as the 
Canadian Labour Congress, the Canadian 
Retail Federation and the Retail Merchants 
Association have co-operated in the efforts 
to promote winter work. 

During the past year, the Secretary of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Winter 
Employment has written to large companies 
and other owners of buildings whose new 
building proposals were announced in press 
releases, urging them to-plan their con- 
struction work so that maximum winter 
employment would result. The replies gener- 
ally have indicated a consciousness of the 


winter unemployment problem and a desire 
on the part of industry to do something 
about it. q 

Some of those who reported that their 
large projects would be carried out with a 
view to providing maximum winter work 
are: Webb and Knapp (Place Ville Marie), 
Simpsons-Sears, Molsons Brewery, Domin- 
ion Stores, Mueller Limited, Stora Koppar- 
berg ($40 million pulp mill in Nova Scotia), 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, and 
Canadian Chemical Company Limited. 

Engineering and Contract Record de- 
voted a great deal of space in its October 
issue to winter construction. There was an 
editorial on winter work, an article on 
winter construction generally by the Presi- 
dent of the CCA, a statistical story on 
winter construction and details of winter 
projects which have been carried out, in 
addition to two articles on the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program. The 
articles contained in this issue leave no 
room for discussion as to whether winter 
construction is feasible, satisfactory and 
economical. 

Two Maclean-Hunter Publications, Na- 
tional Builder and Building Supply Dealer, 
have given space in many issues to winter 
construction. They have written editorially 
in support of it and published stories of 
housing developments and smaller building 
projects carried out satisfactorily and econ- 
omically during the winter months. Another 
of this company’s publications, Heavy Con- 
struction News, has been giving publicity 
to the Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program. 

During the past winter local campaigns 
carried out by local winter employment 
committees from coast to coast were sup- 


ported by generous advertising in the press 


‘and magazines and on radio and television: 


In addition the local committees were sup- 
plied with posters, streamers, booklets and 
pamphlets for use in the campaign. The 
public was urged by various other devices 
such as billboard advertising, post office 
cancellation stamps and householder mail to 
carry out work during the winter months. 

Local campaigns were even more inten- 
sive than in previous years. The press, radio 
and television gave substantial support at 
the local level. Newspapers were generous 
in printing articles, news items and muni- 
cipal proclamations about winter work. 
Local Chambers of Commerce, retail mer- 
chants associations and service clubs gave 
their support generously. Several hundred 
local organizations, local town councils, 
church groups, service clubs, labour coun- 
cils, home owner associations and parent- 
teacher associations were addressed on the 
subject of winter employment and many 
were given an opportunity to see the two 
winter work campaign films, “It’s A Crime” 
and “Winter Construction—It Can Be 
Done”, Local committees arranged to have 
winter employment messages printed on 
utility accounts and church programs and 
signs displayed in subways and on theatre 
marquees. Parades, special window displays 
and proclamations were reported from all 
parts of the country. 

The value of the winter work campaign 
cannot be assessed in terms of actual jobs 
or man hours of work provided. There is, 
however, overwhelming evidence from or- 
ganizations and from employment offices 
across the country that the campaign has a 


greater effect each year in reducing winter 


unemployment. 


Issue 13th Trade Analysis: Toolmaking Trade 


Another in the series of trade analyses designed to assist in the development of 
uniform trade standards in Canada has been issued. It is Analysis of the Toolmaking 
Trade, which sets forth those phases of the trade that are considered essential in all 


provinces. 


The analysis was compiled by a national committee appointed by the Department 
of Labour, working in conjunction with provincial apprenticeship authorities. 

Although this trade is widely practised, it is not designated in any province of 
Canada. For this reason the committee did not have various provincial standards for 
reference. Because of the basic and essential nature of this work in industry, however, 
there are a number of well organized company plans for training tradesmen. 

The analysis may be purchased from The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 50 cents 


a copy. 
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Seasonal Unemployment in Canada 


First of three articles on Canada’s seasonal unemployment problem deals with 
the economic problems associated with it, and with the extent of the seasonal 
variations in employment and unemployment, in Canada and its five regions 


This is the first of three articles on the 
seasonal unemployment problem in Canada. 
It was prepared by the Employment and 
Labour Market Division of the Economics 
and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics sup- 
plied data and assisted in carrying out the 
study. 

This month’s article is concerned with 
some of the economic problems associated 
with seasonal unemployment, and with the 
extent of seasonal variations in employment 
and unemployment in Canada and its five 
regions. The next two articles, which will 
appear in successive issues, will deal with 
the characteristics of the seasonally unem- 
ployed workers, some of the steps taken to 
reduce their numbers, and some of the 
problems associated with finding a long-term 


solution to seasonal unemployment. 


Part 1—Seasonal Variations in Employment and 
Unemployment 


INTRODUCTION 


Seasonal unemployment is the result of 
variations in economic activity that take 
place regularly within the period of a single 
year. The principal causes of these varia- 
tions are: (1) climate, (2) buying habits, 
(3) building habits, and (4) conventional 
factors such as annual holidays. 

Climate, of course, is the most funda- 
mental determinant of seasonal variations. 
Directly, it affects such industries as agricul- 
ture, fishing, forestry, food-processing, con- 
struction, the tourist trade and many dis- 
tributive industries. But the effects of climate 
are felt in various ways. 

Agriculture, fishing, and the food-process- 
ing industries are unable to obtain their 
raw material during certain seasons of 
the year. The tourist trade and certain 
goods-producing industries, such as_ the 
manufacture of fur coats, experience sea- 
sonal fluctuations in the demand for their 
products. The construction industry is 
affected by the climate partly because it is 
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more expensive to perform certain opera- 
tions during the winter months. Other indus- 
tries, such as the manufacture of farm 
implements and building materials, are 
affected by the seasonality of the industries 
they supply. 

If the seasonal fluctuations in the opera- 
tions of individual industries occurred at 
different seasons, they would tend to offset 
one another and the seasonal problem 
would be much less serious than it is. 
Unfortunately, industries that have their 
lowest level of employment between the 
middle of January and the middle of March 
account for about 75 per cent of total 
employment. Canada’s seasonal unemploy- 
ment problem is a winter problem. 

As a result of technological develop- 
ments, seasonal variations have declined 
considerably over the past 30 years. Im- 
proved planning and techniques and better 
machines have increased the number of 
operations that can be carried on during 
the winter months. On the other hand, 


technological advance has made it advan- 
tageous to transfer certain operations from 
winter to summer. 

Seasonal fluctuations in the operations of 
the construction industry have been reduced 
considerably and the length of the con- 
struction season has increased. As a result 
of the rapid growth of the industry, how- 
ever, more workers are affected by the slack 
season. 

In agriculture, technological developments 
have been accompanied by a substantial 
reduction in the labour force without any 
significant change in the seasonal pattern. 
The amount of seasonal unemployment 
which originates in agriculture is not as 
large as the seasonal swings in employment 
would indicate. The reason for this is that 
the expansion which takes place in agricul- 
tural employment during the summer is 
made up largely of unpaid family workers, 
students and other part-time workers who 
are not available for full-time work for the 
rest of the year. Some farmers and other 
farm workers in Eastern Canada find em- 
ployment in the logging industry but this 
source of employment is becoming less 
important. 

Mechanization in the logging industry in 
Eastern Canada has not only been asso- 
ciated with falling employment but has 
changed the seasonal pattern of the indus- 
try. The introduction of trucks and tractors 
has shifted the woods operations from the 
winter to the fall. Although snow was an 
advantage in hauling logs when horses were 
used, it has become an obstacle in the 
mechanical age. The use of power saws has 
made possible a substantial reduction in 
the logging labour force without loss of 
production. Since the winter months are 
the months of high unemployment, the shift 
of the logging operations from winter to 
fall has aggravated the seasonal unemploy- 
ment problem in Eastern Canada. 

Developments of new machines and new 
production techniques have reduced the im- 
pact of the weather on the operations of 
certain industries. They are unlikely, how- 
ever, to change the buying habits of con- 
sumers. These can only be changed by the 
consumers themselves, although publicity 
and education can create an environment 
favourable to this change. For only when 
people realize the seriousness of the sea- 
sonal problem will it be possible to reduce 
the seasonal impact of consumer purchasing 
habits. 

Although it is difficult and inadequate to 
measure the seriousness of seasonal unem- 
ployment in terms of money, the loss of 
wages and salaries in the winter suggests 
the magnitude of the problem. It has been 


estimated that this loss amounted to about 
$275 million for the period October 1958 
to May 1959, The largest portion of this 
loss fell, of course, on the wage earners, 
since salaried people are much less affected 
by seasonal fluctuations. 

It is not suggested that it is possible or 
even desirable to eliminate all seasonal 
fluctuations in economic activity. Neverthe- 
less, even a reduction by a third would 
have a substantial impact on the economy. 
The $90 million which this reduction 
represents annually could: (1) put. 24,000 
persons to work full time for one year; or 
(2) build 7,500 single-unit dwellings at 
$12,000 per unit; or (3) put 15,000 stud- 
ents through a four-year university course 
on scholarships of $1,500 per year; or (4) 
increase the investment in schools and other 
educational facilities by 30 per cent for 
one full year. 

It has been argued that “to tamper with 
the normal seasonal pattern” of economic 
activity will lead to a higher cost economy. 
But this contention overlooks a number of 
factors. 

First, the continuance of seasonal fluc- 
tuations in some of our industries involves 
certain costs that are borne by society as 
a whole and not by the industries concerned. 
These industries gear their capital and man- 
power resources to a short peak period each 
year; these resources are either idle or 
grossly under-utilized for the balance of 
the year. The diversion of these resources 
elsewhere would produce higher levels of 
income for society to enjoy. In addition, 
these industries induce a seasonal pattern 
in related industries, which also have to 
gear their operations to a peak period and 


then operate at reduced capacity for the - 


rest of the year. 

Second, it is often argued that the wage 
rates in seasonal industries are higher than 
would otherwise be the case because these 
industries do not sustain full capacity oper- 
ation the year round. The converse must, 
therefore, be equally true: that wages (and 
salaries) would be lower, hence unit cost 
would be lower, if they were able to work 
the year round. 

Third, prices and wages are usually flex- 
ible in an upward direction but rigid down- 
ward. Seasonal industries likely create pres- 
sure on prices and wages during peak 
periods and maintain prices and wages 
in the slack season. It is possible, therefore, 
that prices are somewhat higher than they 
might have been in the absence of seasonal 
peaks and troughs in operations. 

Fourth, technological developments have 
made it possible for industry to continue 
during the winter operations that were not 
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previously feasible, and there is no reason 
why this trend should not continue. It is 
true, however, that increased mechaniza- 
tion may simultaneously reduce seasonal 
swings and make them more expensive in 
terms of capital resources. There is some 
evidence that, by better year-round plan- 
ning, these swings in output and employ- 
ment can be, and indeed have been, reduced 
without incurring additional costs. 

Fifth, seasonal unemployment creates the 
impression in other countries that total 
unemployment in Canada is extremely high, 
and this tends to discourage suitable immi- 
grant workers from joining our labour force. 

Finally, it seems reasonable that pub- 
licity and advertising, which have been so 
successful in telling people what to buy, 
may be useful in telling them when to buy 
and so help stabilize output and employ- 
ment on a year-round basis. 


Much of the human suffering resulting 
from the seasonal unemployment problem 
has been overcome by the introduction of 
seasonal benefits under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. Nevertheless, the 
under-utilization of capital and manpower 
resources remains a serious problem. 

These manpower resources are not made 
up of tired old men, inexperienced boys and 
married women looking for part-time jobs. 
The seasonally unemployed in winter are, 
on average, a little older than the summer 
unemployed but the bulk of them are 
between 25 and 44 years of age. They are 
mostly men, since women who leave their 
jobs in the fall are not likely to look for 
jobs until the following spring. 

The seasonally unemployed, therefore, 
are mostly men between the ages of 25 to 
44 who are attached to the construction, 
primary, and transportation industries. 


SEASONAL VARIATIONS IN EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Seasonal unemployment is the result of 
variations in economic activity that take 
place regularly within the period of a single 
year. Its regular annual occurrence dis- 
tinguishes it from other types of unemploy- 
ment: structural, technological, frictional 
and cyclical. 

Structural unemployment results from the 
long-term decline in the demand for the 
products of an industry or from the econ- 
omic stagnation of a particular area. Tech- 
nological unemployment may occur when 
more efficient methods of production are 
introduced. Frictional unemployment occurs 
when workers change jobs, when new work- 
ers enter the labour market for the first 
time and when people re-enter the labour 
market after a long absence. Cyclical unem- 
ployment results from periodic changes in 
the general level of economic activity. In 
addition to these four, there is short-term 
unemployment created by irregular factors. 
The amount of unemployment at any one 
time usually consists of a combination of 
these different types, although the propor- 
tion of each kind can vary substantially 
from time to time. 

The measurement of total unemployment 
poses some difficult technical problems. The 
measurement of the different kinds of unem- 
ployment is even more difficult. Neverthe- 
less, with the calculation of moving aver- 
ages, reasonable approximations of. seasonal 
and cyclical unemployment can be obtained. 
There is some evidence that cyclical unem- 
ployment affects the “measured” level of 
seasonal unemployment. There are two 
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ways of getting around this problem. One is 
to use a year when cyclical unemployment 
is low, and another is to use a five-year 
average. Both methods are used in this 
report. 

Although this report is primarily con- 
cerned with seasonal unemployment, it 
would be incomplete without first examining 
seasonal variations in employment, since 
it is from these variations that seasonal 
unemployment results. Not all persons who 
leave the “employed” status become “unem- 
ployed”; some, instead, leave the “labour 
force”. To define what these terms mean 
in a technical sense, the “employed” are 
persons who have a job and are at work, 
or have a job but are not at work because 
of such factors as vacation, illness, bad 
weather, or an industrial dispute. The “un- 
employed” are persons who are not working 
and are actively looking for work. (In this 
study “persons without jobs and seeking 
work” have been equated with the “unem- 
ployed”.) These two categories, the “em- 
ployed” and the “unemployed,” added to- 
gether make up the “labour force”.* 


Seasonal Variations in Employment 


The net seasonal change in the number 
of “persons with jobs” between summer 
peak and winter low exceeds nine percentage 
points. This means that between 500,000 
and 600,000 fewer persons are working in 
winter than in summer. The seasonal change, 


*For more detail see The Labour Force, Novem- 
ber 1945-July 1958, Reference Paper No. 58, 1958 
Revision, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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or amplitude, for the employed men is about 
11 percentage points while for the women 
it is about five percentage points. Certain 
aspects of the seasonal variations in employ- 
ment are shown in Charts 1 to 6. 

Chart 1 shows the rhythmic pattern of 
total and farm employment for 1953-1959. 
The seasonal factor plays the dominant role 
in these undulations of one year’s duration. 
The peak in employment occurs usually in 
August and the low point in February and 
March. This is true of all regions except 
the Pacific where the winter seasonal turn- 
ing point is in January. 


Seasonal Amplitudes 


Chart 2 indicates the extent of seasonal 
amplitudes (seasonal swings averaged for 
1956 and 1957) in total employment and 
farm employment. Note that non-farm em- 
ployment, which accounts for more than 
85 per cent of total employment, has a 
seasonal swing from peak to trough of 
about five percentage points but the swing 
in farm employment exceeds 30 percentage 
points. The seasonal pattern of non-farm 
employment is fairly regular, although it 
is influenced slightly by general business 
conditions. By and large the summer-to- 
winter swing in employment tends to be 
wider in periods of recessions than in 
periods of “boom”. The pattern of farm 
employment tends to move more irregularly, 
since it is affected by such factors as crop 
conditions and weather. While there appears 
to have been an increase in the swing from 
summer to winter in farm employment, the 
total number of persons affected is declining 
as the total farm work force shrinks. 

Chart 3 shows the average amplitude of 
seasonal variations in employment in nine 
major industry groups. The ranking of 
these industries in terms of their seasonal 
swings does not necessarily correspond to 
their numerical contributions to seasonal 
unemployment. This would depend partly 
on their size and partly on the extent to 
which workers in the industry remained 
in the labour market, either because they 
found work in other industries or because 
they continued to seek work. Persons who 
leave the labour force voluntarily cannot 
be counted as unemployed. 


Seasonal Layoffs 


Chart 4 shows the average seasonal dis- 
employment* in eight industries for 1955- 
1959. These are estimates of the extent to 
which seasonal layoffs take place in these 
industries. The chart suggests that agricul- 


*Dis-employment is the total number of layoffs 
from an industry between summer and winter. 
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ture is by far the largest contributor to the 
seasonal unemployment problem. That, of 
course, is not true. While it is not known 
precisely how many of the 250,000 persons 
comprising the summer-to-winter drop in 
the farm work force actually remain in the 
labour market as unemployed; but it is 
known that a large majority of them with- 
draw from the labour force and do not 
become unemployed. For example, many of 
the unpaid farm family workers, who are 
counted in the labour force if they work 
20 hours or more in the survey week, work 
less or not at all in winter and so do not 
form part of the total labour force in winter. 
In August 1958, 218,000 persons were 
counted as unpaid farm family workers 
compared with 110,000 in January 1959. 

Similarly, farm employers of labour 
dropped from 93,000 to 38,000. Very few 
of the 55,000 (93,000-38,000) would be 
looking for work in other industries in 
winter. On the other hand, the own-account 
farmers (with no hired employees) dropped 
from 412,000 to 389,000. Only a part of 
this group work or look for work in other 
than farm occupations during the off season. 

Those laid off in the autumn and winter 
from the forestry industry (mostly loggers) 
tend to behave much as those working on 
farms; in fact, some of them are from the 
farms. A number of these workers, when 
laid off, withdraw from the labour market 
while others become associated with dif- 
ferent industries, initially as “employed” 
and later perhaps as “unemployed”. 

Work forces in most other seasonal 
industries tend to remain identified with 
the industry when laid off. That is, the 
number of workers seasonally laid off will 
approximate the number seasonally unem- 
ployed in that industry. This is particularly 
true when the work force has a high pro- 
portion of men, a high proportion of skilled 
workers and when the seasonal layoffs are 
for short periods. 


Regional Difference in Employment Variations 


Charts 5 and 6 show the extent of sea- 
sonal variations in total and non-agricultural 
employment in Canada and the five regions. 
The solid line in Chart 5 is the average 
index for Canada; it has been superimposed 
on the regional indexes to give some indica- 
tion of the differences between the regional 
and national employment variations. The 
solid line in Chart 6 is the seasonal index of 
total employment and indicates the differ- 
ence in the importance of agriculture in the 
seasonal pattern of the various regions. 


Chart 3 


AVERAGE SEASONAL AMPLITUDES OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT VARIATIONS 
1949 — 1959 
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Chart 4 


AVERAGE SEASONAL DISEMPLOYMENT* 
1955-1959 
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Chart 5 


SEASONAL INDEXES OF PERSONS WITH 
JOBS, CANADA AND REGIONS, AVERAGE 
FOR EACH MONTH, 1953 — 1959 ATLANTIC 
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Peak employment is reached in July or 
August in all regions but the trough occurs 
earlier in winter in the West than in the 
East: in the Pacific region in January, in 
the Atlantic in March. There is also a sub- 
stantial difference in the amplitude of sea- 
sonal variations in employment among the 
five regions. The amplitude in the Atlantic 
region, for example, is two and a half times 
as much as in Ontario. 

The industries that give rise to the largest 
seasonal variations in employment are log- 
ging, fishing, agriculture, construction and 
the industries that process their products or 
supply them with goods and services. The 
regions in which these industries are con- 
centrated have the largest seasonal varia- 
tions in employment. 


Seasonal Variations in Unemployment 


Chart 7 shows the annual pattern of 
“persons without jobs and seeking work” 
from 1953 to 1959. Although the seasonal 
component is usually the dominant element 
in total winter unemployment, the influence 
of the business recessions in 1953-55 and 
1957-58 is obvious. In fact, in the winter 
of 1958, when total unemployment amounted 
to almost 600,000, seasonal unemployment 
was probably less than half this figure. 

Chart 8 shows the seasonal swing in 
“persons without jobs and seeking work”. 
The seasonal indexes for each month were 
averaged for three years beginning in March 
1956 and ending in February 1959. Although 
the pattern may vary a little from year to 
year, the curve shown in Chart 8 is a fairly 
typical graphic illustration of seasonal varia- 
tions in unemployment. 

The seasonal swing in total employment 
is the net difference in seasonal jobs between 
summer and winter, but seasonal unem- 
ployment is affected by a number of other 
factors. First,’ there is the decision of those 
who are laid off seasonally to look for 
work or not. Second, most seasonal workers 
enter the labour market in summer, when 
employment in seasonal industries is highest; 
when laid off, some withdraw from the 
labour market while others stay on looking 
for work. A small number re-enter the 
labour market looking for jobs in seasonal 
industries during the autumn and winter 
months, Third, there is undoubtedly a great 
deal of milling around among the unem- 
ployed: some workers who have lost their 
permanent employment (for cyclical or 
other reasons) are looking for work in 
seasonal industries, and others who have 
been laid off from seasonal industries are 
looking for year-round work. 
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These factors make it very difficult to 
assess precisely the magnitude of seasonal 


‘unemployment from one season to the next 


and under varying business conditions. 


Regional Differences in Unemployment Variations 


Comparing different geographic regions, 
the varying pattern of total unemployment 
is suggested by the percentage of the labour 
force which is unemployed. Chart 9 shows 
“persons without jobs and seeking work” 
as a percentage of the “labour force”. Since 
the figures for each month are averaged 
for four years, they give a reasonably true 
picture of the seasonal pattern among the 
five regions. The largest swing occurs in 
the Atlantic region, where the primary 
industries are relatively large and where 
the manufacturing component is relatively 
small and closely associated with the pri- 
mary industries. The swing is smallest in 
Ontario, where the reverse industrial com- 
position eixsts. Many other factors, of 
course, affect the seasonal variations in 
unemployment among the different regions. 
There is some evidence that the number 
seasonally laid off is affected by the level 
of cyclical unemployment. It is not unlikely, 
therefore, that it is also affected by the 
level of structural and frictional unemploy- 
ment. This could certainly explain part of 
the inter-regional differences in the level 
of seasonal unemployment. 


Many of those laid off from seasonal 
industries would probably accept an en- 
forced holiday during part of the winter if 
the period were not too long and if in 
their opinion the income earned during the 
remainder of the year were sufficiently high. 
Hence, in a region with a short seasonal 
low period and relatively high income in 
the seasonal industries, a relatively smaller 
number of the persons seasonally laid off is 
likely to remain in the labour market look- 
ing for a job than in a region where the 
opposite conditions exist. 


Extent of Seasonal Unemployment 


As shown above, the seasonal amplitude 
of total employment exceeds nine per- 
centage points. That is, between 500,000 
and 600,000 fewer persons are working in 
winter than in summer. However, not all 
of these workers become seasonally unem- 
ployed in winter. Many workers, such as 
students who return to school, farmers, 
unpaid family workers and others who 
prefer not to work in winter, leave the 
labour force. The net result of these shifts 
in labour supplies is to produce an ampli- 
tude in the labour force that; as a whole, 
exceeds five percentage points. That is, more 


Chart 6 


SEASONAL INDEXES OF PERSONS WITH 
JOBS IN NON-AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES Index 
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than 300,000 persons who work in the 
peak period in summer do not form part 
of the labour force in winter and to that 
extent reduce the number who would other- 
wise become seasonally unemployed. 


It is estimated that under reasonably full 
employment conditions, and with a labour 
force of about six million, some 250,000 
persons (about 4 per cent of the labour 
force) are seasonally unemployed at mid- 
winter.* This figure may be slightly larger 
when employment’ is declining and slightly 
smaller when employment is expanding, 
as the seasonal amplitude appears to be 
affected in some indeterminate way both 
by changes in job opportunities and the 
level of total unemployment. It is clear 
from the extent of the seasonal swings, 
however, that this periodic deviation in the 
seasonal amplitude of employment and 
unemployment does not limit any action to 
remedy the problem. 


As an example of regional differences, the 
differences in seasonal unemployment bet- 
ween the Atlantic and Ontario regions are 
described below. Some of the reasons for 
the differences between these two regions 
are also given. 


It is difficult to measure the extent of 
seasonal unemployment on a regional basis, 
but the differences among the regions are 
obvious. For example, in absolute terms the 
Atlantic region’s contribution to the sea- 
sonal unemployment problem appears to be 
more than half that of the Ontario region, 
where the work force is five times as large. 
The difference cannot be attributed entirely 
to the larger seasonal swings in the level 
of employment in the Atlantic region. There 
are many factors that influence the labour 
market behaviour of persons laid off from 
seasonal industries. Some of these are the 
length of the layoff period, the income level 
of those seasonally laid off, the availability 
of jobs in the area, established work pat- 
terns, and the income of the family of 
those seasonally laid off. 


Although it is difficult to measure accur- 
ately the length of the seasonal layoff period, 
there is no doubt that it is considerably 
longer in the Atlantic than in the Ontario 
region. This is most obvious in agriculture: 
the growing season is considerably shorter 
on the coast than in the central region and 
hence the seasonal “low” period consider- 
ably longer. Moreover, the income per farm 


*That is, 
work”’ 


“persons without jobs and _ seeking 
who have been identified as being laid off 
from seasonal industries. 
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is also much lower in the Atlantic region 
than in the Ontario region. Total personal 
income per person in the Atlantic region is 
only a little more than half that in Ontario. 


No direct measure is obtainable of the 
number of jobs available, but some idea of 
the conditions in the labour market can be 
obtained from the percentage of the labour 
force that is unemployed. For example, the 
percentage of the labour force unemployed 
in Ontario in winter is only slightly higher 
than it is in the Atlantic region in summer. 
This means that Ontario workers laid off 
from seasonal industries are more likely 
to find a job in other industries than their 
Atlantic counterparts. 


In addition, the organization of the labour 
market differs considerably between the two 
regions. Workers laid off from seasonal 
industries in Ontario are more likely to 
find jobs not only in other industries but 
also without having to move away from 
their homes. There is also evidence that in 
the Atlantic region relatively more seasonal 
workers come from rural villages: 72 per 
cent of claimants for unemployment insur- 
ance benefits in the Atlantic region in 
January 1960 were postal claimants com- 
pared with 24 per cent in Ontario. Although 
this is a measure only of the distance of 
claimants from the nearest local NES office, 
it is indicative of the dispersion of the 
labour force in relation to large labour 
markets. 


Work patterns tend to develop as a result 
of the peculiarities of the local labour 
market. In the Atlantic region those par- 
ticipating in the inshore fishery have tended, 
for reasons of convenience and necessity, 
to have a second source of income, usually 
farming or logging. Recent developments 
in technology might make it more profitable 
for a man to concentrate on one of these 
industries, but old work habits are some- 
times difficult to break. 


Another factor that may have an in- 
fluence on the labour market behaviour of 
workers seasonally laid off is the income of 
other members of the workers’ families, 
not only during the period of unemploy- 
ment but also over the whole year. Regional 
differences in income per person have 
already been noted. In addition, however, 
the extent to which women (an important 
group of second income providers) are in 
the labour force varies considerably among 
the regions. In the Atlantic region, only 20 
per cent of the women 14 years of age 
and over are in the labour force compared 
with nearly 30 per cent in Ontario. 


Chart 7 


PERSONS WITHOUT JOBS AND SEEKING WORK, 1953 TO 1959 
(Percentage of the Labour Force) 
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Chart 8 


MONTHLY AVERAGE FOR THREE 12 MONTH PERIODS 
MARCH 1956 TO FEBRUARY 1959 


Source: Labour Force Survey, D.B.S. Original data, Seasonally Adjusted by Univac Method II 
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Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1959 


Fatalities decrease from 1,269 in 1958 to 1,258 but work injuries, both fatal 
and non-fatal, increase from 511,544 to 554,681. Fatality rates (deaths per 
10,000 workers), which has dropped every year since 1956, reaches all-time low 


During 1959, industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,258.* This was a decrease 
of 11 from the 1958 figure of 1,269. In- 
juries, both fatal and non-fatal, reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of the ten provinces of Canada increased 
from 511,544 in 1958 to 554,681 in 1959. 

Of the 1,258 fatalities last year, 964 were 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards of the various provinces and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners. Infor- 
mation on the remaining 294 was obtained 
from other sources; an industrial distribu- 
tion of these remaining fatalities is given 
in footnote (2) to Table H-1. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 
arose out of, their employment. Also in- 
cluded are deaths from industrial diseases 
as reported by the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards. 

Quarterly reviews of industrial fatalities 
were published in the July 1959 issue, p. 
698; October 1959, p. 1,041; January 1960, 
p. 45, and April 1960, p. 359. 

The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) has decreased every 
year since 1956 and reached a new low of 
2.1 in 1959, 


Persons 
Year with Jobs Fatalities Rate 
(000’s) 
TOSGP er 8 5,602 1,462 2.6 
LOS TIGNES, 5,745 1,387 2.4 
dOSSraM....-..22 5,723 1,269 2i2! 
HOS OMAP Eases... 3 5,878 1,258 2.1 


During 1959, there were nine industrial 
accidents that caused the deaths of three 
Or more persons in each case. The worst 
of these caused the death of 34 fishermen in 
a severe storm off the New Brunswick coast 
on June 22. 

On February 9, the captain and 15 mem- 
bers of the crew of the trawler Blue Wave 
were lost during a storm 65 miles southwest 
of Cape St. Mary’s, Nfid. 

Two accidents cost the lives of five per- 
sons in each case. A seaplane carrying five 
men to a logging camp crashed on Redonda 
Island, B.C., on February 29, and on 
November 4, the five crew members of a 
four-engined cargo plane en route to Baffin 
Island from Montreal died when the plane 
crashed near St-Cléophas de Brandon, Que. 


*See Tables H-1 to H-5 at back of book. 
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One accident resulted in four industrial 
fatalities. Four construction workers were 
killed on November 6 in Montreal when 
the concrete roof of an extension to a 
plant, under which approximately 25 men 
were working, collapsed. 

Four accidents in 1959 cost the lives of 
three persons in each case. On January 19, 
three men working in a manhole in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., collapsed and died after being 
overcome by fumes. A helicopter on an oil 
surveying trip crashed near Fort Nelson, 
B.C., on March 11, killing its three occu- 
pants. Three seamen were drowned on June 
23 when the tugboat Bayport capsized when 
a line from the tug it had been towing 
unexpectedly tautened. This accident hap- 
pened about half a mile from Collingwood 
Harbour, Ont. The last accident that took 
the lives of three persons happened on the 
evening of November 6, a few miles off 
the Ile-aux-Coudres, Que., when the three 
crew members of a schooner were drowned 
during a storm. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,258 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 356 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles 
and other objects.” Within this group, the 
largest number of deaths was caused by 
falling trees or limbs (57), automobiles or 
trucks (45), objects falling or flying in 


mines and quarries (36), and landslides or 


cave-ins (32). In 1958, deaths listed in the 


Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled by the Working Conditions 
and Social Analysis Section of the Econ- 
omics and Research Branch from reports 
received from the various provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
official sources. Press reports are used to 
supplement these data but accidents reported 
in the press are included only after careful 
inquiry to avoid duplication. For those 
industries not covered by workmen’s com- 
pensation legislation, newspaper reports are 
the Department’s only source of information. 
It is possible, therefore, that coverage in 
such industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping, and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
covered by compensation legislation. Sim- 
ilarly a small number of traffic accidents 
that are in fact industrial accidents may be 
omitted from the Department’s records 
because of a lack of information in press 
reports. 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 
1958 - 1959 


*Rote is the number of fatalities per 10,000 workers. 


“struck by” group numbered 309. Of these, 
54 were caused by falling trees or limbs, 37 
by objects falling or flying in mines and 
quarries, 32 by automobiles or trucks, and 
23 each by tractors, loadmobiles, etc., and 
objects being hoisted or conveyed. 

Accidents that involved “collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc.” were responsible 
for 330 deaths during the year. These in- 
cluded 145 fatalities involving automobiles 
and trucks, 64 tractor or loadmobile acci- 
dents, 62 involving watercraft, and 38 
resulting from aircraft accidents. During 
1958, “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.” 
caused 308 deaths. Included in this total 
were 151 fatalities involving automobiles or 
trucks, 65 tractors or loadmobiles, 56 water- 
craft, and 21 aircraft. 

In the classification “falls and slips’, 201 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 192 were 
the result of falls to different levels. In the 
previous year, 215 persons were killed as 
the result of “falls and slips”, 206 of which 
resulted from falls to different levels (see 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Province 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1959 was 408 in On- 
tario, a decrease of 30 from the previous 
year. Of these, 90 occurred in manufac- 
turing, 84 in construction, 58 in mining and 
quarrying, and 49 in agriculture. 

In British Columbia, 247 fatalities were 
recorded, an increase of 40 from 1958; 
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they included 80 in logging, 42 in mining 
and quarrying, 37 in transportation, storage 
and communications, and 30 in manufac- 
turing. 

Quebec followed with 244 fatalities, 14 
more than in 1958. Of these, 78 occurred in 
construction, 47 in transportation, storage 
and communications, and 41 in manufactur- 
ing (see Table H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year, the largest number of 
fatalities* occurred in the construction in- 
dustry, where there were 269, a decrease 
of 12 over the 281 recorded in 1958. In 
manufacturing, there were 186 fatalities, an 
increase of 20 from the 166 reported the 
previous year. 

Fatalities in the transportation industry 
accounted for 178 deaths during the year, 
an increase of 15 from the previous year. 
Work injuries in the mining industry were 
responsible for 165 deaths during 1959, a 
decrease of 66 from the previous year, in 
which 231 were recorded. In the logging 
industry, there were 135 fatalities, an in- 
crease of 6 from the 129 in this industry 
in 1958. 

Fatality rates by industries are shown 
in the accompanying chart. 


*See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
grand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 


Older Workers 


Ministers Campaign Produces Results 


Evidence seen in British Columbia that employers revising thinking about hiring 
older workers as result of campaign launched last fall by Minister of Labour 


Canadian employers are revising their 
thinking about the hiring of older workers, 
recent information indicates. 

Until fairly recent years, most personnel 
departments held the belief that once a 
person passed his 40th birthday he had 
outlived his usefulness. Today, business and 
industry are realizing that the mature 
worker, placed in the right job, is a valuable 
asset to any organization. 

Management’s change in thinking can be 
attributed, in part, to a campaign begun by 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
with a direct personal appeal to business 
and industry to reassess their opinions of 
the value of the older worker (L.G., Nov. 
1959, p. 1172). 

The campaign has been carried on by 
the National Employment Service of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
by the Department of Labour, through the 
press, radio and TV, billboards and pamph- 
lets. 

Newspapers and other publications have 
given editorial support to the campaign. 

The Vancouver Province said: “Employ- 
ers who have agreed to hire one worker 
as an experiment usually discover qualities 
so valuable in actual dollars and cents that 
they have come back to the Commission 
for more.” 

The New Westminster British Columbian 
said: “Records of the National Employment 
Service and the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission reveal that honest, older work- 
ers offer a valuable investment to em- 
ployers.” 

The Vancouver Sun, in a letter to the 
Regional Director of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Vancouver, said: 
“You are doing an excellent job of publiciz- 
ing the advantages to employers of hiring 
older workers.” 

The Sun added that it had been its 
policy for many years to give employment 
in certain jobs to young persons just out 
of school. This procedure was not too 
satisfactory and consequently the jobs were 
turned over to older men. 

“We are delighted with the results,” 
said The Sun. “There is no need for super- 
vision or worry so far as their activities are 
concerned. They do a fine job and more.” 

British Columbia employers, reports show, 
have changed their opinions about em- 
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ploying older workers. Several firms have 
instituted new employment policies allow- 
ing senior employees to be retained beyond 
normal retirement age, provided that they 
are capable of doing required duties. 

Canadian Pacific Airlines, Vancouver, has 
eliminated all age restrictions when hiring 
qualified applicants, except pilots, stewards 
and stewardesses, traffic personnel, and 
trainees. The firm employs about 1,750 
persons. 

Said a senior CPA official, “If a person 
possesses the necessary skill or experience 
required for the particular job, and is phy- 
sically fit, the age in itself is no criterion in 
our hiring policy.” 

A Vancouver wholesale distributing firm, 
Cassidy-Buscombe, Ltd., has found that em- 
ploying older workers is more satisfactory 
than engaging too many younger ones, who 
are “here today and gone tomorrow.” The 
firm has no compulsory retirement age, and 
more than 50 per cent of its staff is more 
than 40 years of age. 

More than 30 per cent of the employees 
of a British Columbia roofing company are 
in the older age group. At one time only 
the superintendent and foremen were past 
the age of 45 years. 

The chief industrial relations officer of a 
railway company with offices in Vancouver 
has ruled that no watchman, bullcook or 
timekeeper will be employed by the com- 
pany unless he is at least 45 years of age. 

The company’s paymaster’s age is 62 
years; two labour relations officers 66 and 
67; the chief maintenance man is 70. 

Only one employee of a Vancouver hotel 
is under the age of 45 years; the oldest is 
69. The owner engages only older persons, 
because he says they do a more conscien- 
tious job. 

Until last autumn, the National Employ- 
ment Service did not maintain separate 
reports of placements in the older group 
and thus has no comparative figures. British 
Columbia local offices believe, however, 
that there has been an encouraging increase 
in the number of registered older workers 
accepted by employers and attribute the fact 
to the continuing educational campaign on 
their behalf. 


Material for this page was supplied by Leslie 
C. Morrison, Pacific Regional Public Relations 
Officer, Unemployment Insurance Commission. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Women Non-Manual Workers 
Problems of women non-manual workers discussed by subcommittee of ILO Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers. Its recommendations 
on employment, training, wages, hours, and others, endorsed by Governing Body 


Non-manual workers form an increasing 
proportion of the labour force in modern 
industrialized economies, and in many non- 
manual occupations women workers , pre- 
dominate. They outnumber men in clerical 
work, certain personal service and sales 
occupations, elementary school teaching 
and nursing. 

On the whole, however, women are found 
in the lower grades of employment, and 
many questions arise regarding their status, 
the adequacy of their training, their oppor- 
tunities for promotion, their access to the 
less traditional occupations for women, 
their wages, hours and other conditions of 
work. 

At a recent meeting of the ILO Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers these problems were dis- 
cussed by a subcommittee, and the resulting 
recommendations for action have since 
been endorsed by the Governing Body of 
the Organization. 

Extracts from the subcommittee’s recom- 
mendations follow: 


Employment—‘Forecast studies relating 
to manpower needs should be developed, 
covering...the occupations and _ duties 
already open to women non-manual work- 
ers, the new careers which are being 
opened to them, and the qualifications and 
capacities required in the various jobs.” 

Vocational Guidance—“The communica- 
tion of full information regarding employ- 
ment to girls and to families, schools and 
others who influence them is of vital import- 
ance. Appropriate types of vocational guid- 
ance facilities should be developed...The 
vocational guidance authorities should make 
a special effort to assist women seeking 
employment in solving problems relating to 
occupational choice, due account being 
taken of their capacities and of potential 
employment possibilities in various occupa- 
tions and particularly in those where there 
is a prospect of new openings to women 
non-manual workers.” 


Vocational Training—“The attention of 
families, teachers, and the public authorities 
should be drawn to the fact that girls and 
boys should enjoy equal opportunities with 
regard to vocational training. A broad 
general education is an essential basis for 
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all vocational training. Measures should be 
taken in order to. raise the school-leaving 
age progressively to sixteen years... 

“Appropriate measures should be taken 
to ensure the technical training of women 
entering non-manual work; this training 
should be comprehensive in order to permit 
adaptation, in the course of employment, 
to the new conditions resulting from the 
introduction of new techniques. When new 
techniques of work are introduced the 
employer should ensure the necessary adap- 
tation or retraining of employees during 
working hours. Any further training facili- 
ties provided by employers to non-manual 
workers should be made available without 
discrimination on grounds of sex. The public 
authorities should establish procedures for 
the readaptation of women non-manual 
workers who have lost their jobs as a result 
of the introduction of new techniques or 
who have been out of the labour force for 
many years.” 

Technical Assistance—“The International 
Labour Office and industrialized States are 
requested to make available technical assist- 
ance in research, manpower planning and 
vocational guidance and training.” 

Remuneration—‘Attention is drawn to 
the Equal Remuneration Convention, 1951 
(No. 100). It would be useful if the Inter- 
national Labour Office, in compiling statis- 
tical information concerning wages, would 
pay special attention to the collection of 
information regarding the remuneration of 
women non-manual workers.” 

Hours of Work—“When discussing the 
question of the reduction of hours of work 
at its next session, the International Labour 
Conference should give consideration to the 
special problems of women non-manual 
workers in this connection. The advisability 
of adopting an international instrument con- 
cerning night work of women non-manual 
workers should be considered.” 

Part-time Work—“Conditions of work of 
part-time women non-manual workers should 
be not less favourable than conditions of 
work of...men in similar employment. 
The part-time employment of women non- 
manual workers should not in any circum- 
stance be allowed to have an adverse effect 
on the employment opportunities of full- 
time non-manual workers.” 


From the Labour Gazette, May 1910 


90 Years Ago This Month 


Wage increases more widespread and numerous in April 1910 than for some time. 
Vancouver leather workers gain eight-hour day. Bill to limit hours of work of 
women and children to 10 a day and 58 a week introduced in Quebec Legislature 


Wage increases, some of them substan- 
tial, were more widespread and numerous in 
April 1910 than they had been for some 
time, according to the LABOUR GAZETTE of 
May 1910. 

In Saint John, 950 millmen received an 
increase of 10 per cent, bringing their rates 
to $1.42-$2.20 from $1.35-$2 for a nine- 
hour day. The increase was obtained after 
a strike. In New Westminster 14 plumbers 
and steamfitters obtained an increase of 
124 cents an hour, which raised their wages 
to $27.50 from $22 for a 44-hour week. 
Plumbers in Vancouver had their minimum 
wage of $4 a day raised to $5. 

Carpenters in Saskatoon gained 10 cents 
an hour, which brought their hourly rate 
to 45 cents. At the same time their hours 
were reduced to nine from ten a day. 
Labourers employed by Iron and Steel 
Company, Hamilton, had their wages in- 
ereased by from 5 to 10 per cent. In London 
35 coat makers received a 12-per-cent in- 
crease in piece rates. 

Leather workers in Vancouver had their 
hours reduced from nine to eight a day, 
without reduction in pay. In Ottawa, 16 
waitresses got an increase of $3 a month. 
This brought their weekly wage to $3.75 
with room and board. 

Some increases were small. A number of 
freight handlers of the Toronto, Hamilton 
and Buffalo Railway Company in Hamilton 
received an increase of 1 cent an hour. 
Conductors and motormen employed by 
the Ottawa Electric Railway got a +-cent- 
an-hour increase for first and second year 
men, and 14 cents for those with more than 
two years’ service. Corporation teamsters 
in Ottawa got an increase to $4.50 from 
$4.32 a day for man and team. The rate 
for men with horses and carts was increased 
to $2.50 from $2.25 for a nine-hour day. 

The Lasour GAZETTE said that “several 
establishments at Ottawa, Ont., have 
changed the hours of labour to from 7.00 
am. to 4.00 p.m., instead of from 8.00 
am. to 5.00 p.m., during the summer 
months in order to give the employees 
another hour of daylight.” 

In Ontario the greater number of farmers 
who were applying to the Ontario Govern- 


ment immigration office for help were 
reported by the LaBourR GAZETTE to be 
offering work the year round, and many 
of them wanted married couples. Wages 
offered varied from $10 to $15 for inex- 
perienced men, $15 to $20 for partly skilled 
and $20 to $25 a month for experienced 
hands. These rates included board and 
washing, and in many cases a house or a 
cottage, and sometimes fuel, vegetables, 
milk and fruit in addition. 


On the Prairies, farm wages ranged from 
$15 to $35 or $40, and in some cases $45. 
It is assumed that these rates included 
board, although this was not as a rule 
expressly mentioned. 


The Minister of Labour, speaking in the 
House of Commons in April 1910 on the 
second reading of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, and basing his statement on the 
findings of an inquiry into the cost of 
living made two or three years before, said 
that for families living in Ottawa on fixed 
incomes varying from $600 to $900, the 
cost of living in the decade between 1897 
and 1907 had increased between 30 and 35 
per cent. This increase in living costs, he 
said, was felt most by the people with 
the smaller incomes. He reckoned that for 
an income of $300 the increase was equiv-— 
alent to 34 per cent, and for incomes of 
$1,200 and $2,200 to 30 and 25 per cent 
respectively. 

The Minister said that for certain kinds 
of commodities on which the masses of the 
people mainly depended the increase had 
been much higher, and ranged anywhere 
from 30 to 50 per cent. 


In April the Minister of Public Works 
of the province of Quebec introduced in 
the Legislature a bill limiting the hours 
of work for women and children in certain 
factories. In cotton and woollen factories 
no boy of less than 18 years of age, and 
no child, girl or woman of any age, was 
allowed under the terms of the bill to be 
employed for more than 10 hours in any 
one day or 58 hours in any one week. 

The bill also prohibited theatres, moving 
picture halls and similar establishments 
from employing any child of less than 15 
years of age as a singer or actor. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


144th Session of Governing Body 


Takes unanimous decisions on African Regional Conference, which will be held 
in December and will cover all countries of the African continent, and approves 
the establishment in Geneva of an International Institute for Labour Studies 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Organization at its 144th Session 
in Geneva March 1 to 4 took unanimous 
decisions on the African Regional Confer- 
ence of the ILO. This Conference, which 
will be held in December 1960 and. will 
cover all the countries of the African con- 
tinent, will have two technical items on its 
agenda: vocational and technical training; 
and relations between employers and work- 
ers—freedom of association, joint consulta- 
tions and collective bargaining. 

There will also be a general debate on 
the basis of a report presented by ILO 
Director-General David A. Morse. It will 
deal with the development of the economic 
and social position in Africa and it will 
contain a chapter on workers education. 

The Governing Body emphasized that 
the nature of the Conference was technical 
and not political. 

Two important meetings for the mining 
industry will be held in 1961. The Govern- 
ing Body decided that there should be a 
meeting of experts to study the problems of 
major mining disasters from all possible 
angles, and that a technical meeting should 
study the social consequences of the pre- 
sent situation in the coal mining industry. 

The technical meeting will be composed 
of representatives of governments, employ- 
ers and workers from Belgium, France, the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, The 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the 
United States. The meeting will be held in 
the first quarter of 1961. 

Approval was given by the Governing 
Body to the Organization’s draft budget 
for 1961. The employers’ group abstained 
from voting. The draft budget will now be 
submitted to the International Labour Con- 
ference in June; the proposals provide for 
net expenditures of $9,645,048 compared 
with $9,003,909 for 1960. The Canadian 
assessment is 3.51 per cent of the total. 

Without debate, the Governing Body 
adopted various reports of its Committee 
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on Freedom of Association containing con- 
clusions with regard to complaints affecting 
Argentina, Spain, France (Algeria), the 
United Kingdom (Rhodesia and Singapore), 
Japan, Thailand and the Union of South 
Africa. The U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia 
abstained from voting. 

Decisions were also taken on the action 
that should follow on reports submitted 
by various recent ILO meetings: the Meet- 
ing on Seafarers’ Welfare, the Committee of 
Experts on Statistics of Industrial Accidents, 
the Advisory Committee on Salaried Em- 
ployees and Professional Workers, the Build- 
ing, Civil Engineering and Public Works 
Committee and the Technical Meeting on 
Aspects of Industrial Relations Inside Un- 
dertakings. 

During the Session the members were 
addressed by the President of Peru, Manuel 
Prado, who said that with the present posi- 
tion in the world, ILO activities “are all 
the more important because economic 
advancement is only worthwhile if it has a 
high social content.” Replying, the Director- 
General assured him that the ILO “is fully 
prepared to undertake a much larger role 
in international technical assistance.” 

The Session of the Governing Body was 
presided over by Ernest Michanek (Sweden). 
The Governing Body is composed of the 
government representatives of 20 coun- 
tries, and 10 members represent employers 
and 10 workers. 

Canada was represented by G. V. Hay- 
thorne, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Canadian representative on the Govern- 
ing Body. Paul Goulet, Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister and Director of the ILO 
Branch of the Department of Labour, acted 
as substitute. Attending as advisers to the 
Canadian Government representative were: 
Richard Tait, Canadian Permanent Mission 
to the European Office of the United 
Nations, Geneva; and John Mainwaring, 
Labour Attaché at the Canadian Embassy 
in Brussels. 


International Institute for Labour Studies 


Establishment of the International Insti- 
tute for Labour Studies was unanimously 
approved March 1 by the ILO Governing 
Body during its 144th’ Session. Proposals 
defining the aims and functions of the 
Institute and its organizational structure 
had been submitted by the ILO Director- 
General, David A. Morse. 

The Institute will be located in Geneva. 

Proposals for the Institute were for- 
mulated in consultation with representatives 
of the three groups of the Governing Body. 
The Geneva authorities and the University 
of Geneva have given their full support to 
the plan. 

-The aim of the Institute will be to further 
a better understanding of labour problems 
in all countries, and of the methods for 
their solution. It will fulfil this task by 
organizing seminars and conferences. The 
seminars will bring together persons who 
already have certain responsibilities in the 
social field; and these persons will have the 
benefit of a supplementary training. 

The conferences, to be of a round table 
nature, will bring together, for example, 
eminent persons from industry, agriculture 
and the trade unions so that they can dis- 
cuss important issues. 

While it is carrying out this work, the 
Institute will endeavour to promote the 
objective and scientific study of labour prob- 
lems but it will not adopt decisions or con- 
clusions. 


A Board will be set up to prepare the 
work program. It will be appointed by the 
Governing Body and will be composed of 
two members from each of the three groups 
of the Governing Body, five persons of 
international experience, and the Conseiller 
dad Etat in charge of the Office for Public 
Education of the Canton of Geneva. 


A ‘committee, which will advise the Direc- 
tor of the Institute on program matters, 
will be composed of prominent persons, 
educators, representatives of the United 
Nations, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, the 
University of Geneva and the Director of 
the Graduate Institute of International 
Studies of Geneva. 


An endowment fund will be created and 
the activities of the Institute’ financed from 
revenue in this fund. It is open in the first 
instance to Governments of ILO member 
countries to make contributions to this fund. 
The initial objective of the fund is $10 
million, a sum which would make it pos- 
sible for the Institute to sustain a "A go 
of educational activities. 

Wilhelm Claussen, representing the Goy- 
ernment of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, has announced that provision had 
been made in his country’s 1960 budget for 
the sum of 3,150,000 marks ($726,000) to 
be placed at the disposal of the ILO as a 
contribution to the endorsement fund in 
order to permit the Institute to begin work 
as soon as possible. 

The representative of the Swiss Govern- 
ment, Max Kaufmann, announced that the 
Swiss Federal Council had decided in prin- 
ciple also to participate in the financing of 
the Institute. He added that Switzerland 
would give guarantees for the freedom of 
instruction at the Institute and that it would 
extend to it the necessary facilities for its 
work. 

Replying to the debate, the Director- 
General said that the unanimity which had 
been shown was an encouraging sign in a 
world where all tried so hard to find a 
basis for living with each other. 

During the discussion of Mr. Morse’s 
proposals, George V. Haythorne, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Labour and Canadian 
Representative on the ILO Governing Body, 
stated that the Canadian Government sup- 
ported the principle of the Institute. 

“After its 40 years of experience, it is 
particularly appropriate for the ILO to pro- 
vide facilities in Geneva for research to be 
carried out on labour problems, particularly 
by individual scholars who are interested in 
specific fields of work,” Mr. Haythorne 
said. “Such a centre in Geneva, established 
close to both ILO and United Nations 
sources of information and libraries, should 
prove to be a stimulus to this type of basic 
research. It should serve also as an impor- 
tant encouragement to research in member 
countries by universities, governments and 
other agencies.” 


1959 Edition of ILO Year Book of Labour Statistics 


Information from 123 countries and territories went into the International Labour 
Office’s 556-page Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1959, which has just: been published. 
The statistics deal with total and economically active population, employment, unemploy- 
ment, hours of work, wages, consumer price indices, family living studies, social security, 
industrial injuries and industrial disputes. On the most important of .these subjects the 
Statistics are provided up to as late as June 1959. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


The union-management Consulting Com- 
mittee of St. Vincent Hospital in Ottawa 
has given impetus to an impressive list of 
projects in the brief time that has elapsed 
since its founding in 1956. 

First it drew up a staff training program. 
Next a suggestion plan was established to 
encourage all employees to present their 
opinions and legitimate criticisms; revision 
of the hospital’s time-table of working 
hours was also undertaken. A continuing 
project is the staging of periodic “drives” 
to promote cleanliness, safety and punc- 
tuality, and to prevent absenteeism, deterior- 
ation of equipment, and waste. 

Then there was the study and improve- 
ment of the cafeteria menu; presentation 
of a series of films and lectures to aid 
employees assigned to the dietetic service; 
establishment of a quota system to stream- 
line deliveries from the central linen room; 
drafting of circular letters to answer ques- 
tions of general interest to personnel; 
planning of closed retreats for women em- 
ployees; and the organization of a staff 
library to supply personnel with useful 
information on their various fields of work. 

Suggestions made by members and em- 
ployees and adopted by the committee 
include a safety plan in case of fire, annual 
medical examinations for all employees, 
the printing of identification cards for 
hospital staff use, and the assembling of 
an emergency tool kit for each of the 
hospital’s departments. 

Rey. Sister ‘Marie-Michelle, St. Vincent’s 
chief administrator, explained that the com- 
mittee was initially installed on a probation- 
ary basis. “If it produced results, we in- 
tended that it should continue,” she said. 
“Otherwise the plan would have been aban- 
doned and we would have sought other 
means of dealing with our day-to-day prob- 
lems ... Eventually we may have a repre- 
sentative from every department serving on 
our Consulting Committee.” 

Personnel director Déo Ledoux believes 
that the committee will continue to flourish 
and produce results. It is his personal 
conviction—which he shares with fellow 
committee members and others on _ the 
hospital staff—that joint consultation bridges 
a vital “gap” in labour-management rela- 
tions which collective bargaining, because 
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of constitutional limitations, is not designed 
to fill. 

Fernand Philion, business agent for the 
Hull-Ottawa Regional Council of the CCCL, 
said: 

“Our union was very happy when industry 
began forming joint consultation commit- 
tees. We felt it was a necessary step if 
both labour and management sincerely 
wanted to improve their relations with each 
other. Our own committee is providing us 
the opportunity to know and esteem each 
other.” 

Directing a portion of his remarks to 
those members of the committee who repre- 
sent the Union of Hospital Service Workers 
(CCCL), Mr. Philion said: “I would urge 
you to use every effort to make your com- 
mittee a continuing success, for this is one 
way to prove to management that we, too, 
can and want to co-operate.” 

* * * 


At the Winnipeg Division of Bristol 
Aero-Industries Limited, a tool problem 
was causing loss of time and even threaten- 
ing the company’s reputation for quality 
production. 

The tools being drawn regularly from the 
cribs were becoming damaged by constant 
use, accident, and, in some rare cases, 
neglect on the part of the user. They were 
being returned to the cribs in this condi- 
tion, and the storekeeper—dquite under- 
standably, considering the volumes of work 
passing over his counter—would return 
them to the racks as serviceable items. The 
subsequent reissue of these unserviceable 
tools became a source of increasing irrita- 
tion among the employees. 

The solution devised by the firm’s 
Labour-Management Production Committee 
consists merely of a system of tagging 
adapted to Bristol’s operations. Tags have 
been made available in all working areas 
so that employees can attach one to a tool 
whenever they observe any sign of wear 
or damage. Upon the return of tools to 
the cribs, the tagged items are isolated by 
the tool crib attendant for repair or replace- 
ment. 

Union representatives serving on the 
LMPC are members of Local 741, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (CLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
Ss. : 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during March. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and rejected one application for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received eleven applications for certification 
and five requests for review of earlier 
decisions and allowed the withdrawal of 
five applications for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical em- 
ployees at the Quirk and Nordic Mines of 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont. (L.G., April, p. 367). 

2. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
Soo-Security Motorways Ltd., operating in 
and out of its terminal at North Burnaby, 
B.C. (L.G., March, p. 270). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of second, third and fourth engi- 
neers employed by The British Yukon 
Navigation Company Limited aboard the 
M.Y. Clifford J. Rogers operating between 
Vancouver and Skagway, Alaska (L.G., 
March, p. 270). 

4. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of bus drivers employed by the 
Canadian National Railways and operating 
between Kamloops and Kamloops Junction, 
B.C. (L.G., April, p. 369). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of grain door labourers employed 
by the Canadian National Railways at 
Prince Rupert, B.C. (L.G., April, p. 369). 

6. Canadian Air Line Pilots Association, 
on behalf of a unit of captains, pilots and 


Labour Relations Board 


co-pilots employed by Quebecair Inc. in 
the operation of flying machines, based at 
Rimouski and Quebec City (L.G., April, 
Dips oo)e 


Application for Certification Rejected 


Canadian Transport Workers’ Association, 
applicant, Dominion Auto Carriers, Limited, 
Windsor, Ont., respondent, and Local 880 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, intervener (L.G., Feb. p. 
170). The application was rejected for the 
reason that the broker owners and drivers 
for broker owners affected were not deemed 
to be employees of the respondent company 
within the meaning of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
Union, Local 1060, on behalf of a unit of 
food service employees employed by Com- 
mercial Caterers Limited at Gander Airport, 
Nfid. (Investigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. Newfoundland Labourers Union, on 
behalf of a unit of Jongshoremen employed 
by Western Terminals Limited at Corner 
Brook, Nfld. (Investigating Officer: W. L. 
Taylor). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Radio Station CHVC 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

4, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard the M.V. Tyee Shell operated on 
the West Coast by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of hostesses and 
flight agents employed by Quebecair Inc., 
Rimouski, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier ). 


a appetite 
i i i i i isputes Investi- 
covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Dispu 
at iyolens ‘he, administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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6. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of watchmen em- 
ployed by Quebecair Inc.,: Rimouski, Que. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

7. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local Union No. 979 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
East-West Transport Ltd., operating in and 
out of its Winnipeg terminal (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 
Westward Shipping Ltd., Vancouver (Inves- 
tigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

9. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
certain non-operating personnel employed 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


including certain ancillary services and sub- 
sidiary companies as follows: B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service, B.C. Lake and River 
Service, Great Lakes Steamship Service, 
Bay of Fundy Steamship Service, Canadian 
Pacific Steamships Limited, New Brunswick 
Cold Storage Company, Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, 
Eastern Public Markets Limited, and Alberta 
Stockyards Limited (Investigating Officers: 
B. H. Hardie, C. E. Poirier and G. A. 
Lane). 

10. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians,.on behalf of a 
unit of janitors and janitor-watchmen em- 
ployed by the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration at Winnipeg (Investigating Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). : 

11. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of ground personnel 
employed by Northern Wings Ltd., Seven 
Islands, Que. (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 


The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for applications for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


' 1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, appli- 
cant, and West Coast Stevedoring Co. Ltd., 
Vancouver, respondent (L.G., Oct. 1959, 
p. 1051). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 502, appli- 
cant, Merchants Cartage Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and General Truck 
Drivers and Helpers, Local No. 31, inter- 
vener (longshoremen in Port of New West- 
minster, B.C.) (L.G., April, p. 369). 

3. L’Union des Artistes, applicant, Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Corporation, respondent, 
the Canadian Council of Authors and Ar- 
tists, intervener, the Association of Radio 
and Television Employees of Canada, inter- 
vener, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and _ Technicians, 
intervener (L.G., April, p. 369). 

4. Saskatchewan Teamsters’ Local No. 
565, International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and Milne’s Van 
& Storage Limited, Regina, Sask., respond- 
ent (L.G., April, p. 369). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and various 
terminal elevator companies at Fort William 
and Port Arthur, Ont., represented by the 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators Association, 
respondents (L.G., April, p. 369). 


Requests for Review of Decision 


1. Request by Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
for review of Board’s decision ordering a 
vote in application for certification affecting 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 
Kingeome Navigation Company Limited, 
Vancouver, respondent, and the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 


Canadian District, intervener (unlicensed 
personnel) (L.G., April, p. 367, 368). 

2. Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on October 3, 1957, 
affecting Local 139-G, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, now Local 
13946, District 50, United Mine Workers 
of America, applicant, and the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, respon- 
dent (Benny Farm Housing Project, Mont- 
real) (L.G.1957, p» F460)7 

3. Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on January 22, 1958, 
affecting Local 139-J, United Construction 
Workers’ Division of District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, now Local 
13946, District 50, United-Mine Workers of 
America, applicant, and the Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, respondent 
(Villeray Terrace Project, Montreal) (L.G. 
1958, p. 268). 

4, Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by. the Board on December 13, 1956, 
affecting National Union of Operating En- 
gineers of Canada, Local 850, United Con- 
struction Workers’ Division of District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, now 
National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, applicant, and 
the National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
respondent (refrigeration plant) (L.G. 1957, 
p. 174). 

5. Request for amendment of certificate 
issued by the Board on October 3, 1957, 
affecting the National Union of Operating 
Engineers of Canada, Local 850, United 
Construction Workers’ Division of District 
50, United: Mine Workers of America, now 
National Union of Operating Engineers of 
Canada, Local 14850, District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, applicant, and 
the Central Mortgage and Housing Corpora- 
tion, Montreal, respondent (Benny Farm 
Housing Project) (L.G. 1957, p. 1461). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1.Holden Sand & Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Cadwell. Marine Limited, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., and Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

3. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, Sept Iles, Que., and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

4, National Harbours Board (Fleet De- 
partment, Montreal Harbour) and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
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Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
Rémi Duquette). 

5. Radio Laurentides, Inc. (Radio Station 
CKVL) St. Jerome, Que., and National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

6. British Columbia Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, and Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia (Clerical, 
Plant and Traffic Divisions) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


7. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Wancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


8. McAllister Towing Ltd. (Sincennes- 
McNaughton Division) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: Rémi Du- 
quette). 

9. Northwest Airlines, Inc. (transporta- 
tion agents at Winnipeg and Edmonton) 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 


Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: 
J. S. Gunn). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que. and 
International Association of Machinists 
(Conciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette) (L.G., 
April, p. 370). 

2. John Kron & Son Limited, Winnipeg, 
and General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., 
April, p. 370). 

3. TransAir Limited, Winnipeg, and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (Con- 
ciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn) (L.G., April, 
p. 370). 

4. Bicroft Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and District No. 6, United Steel- 
workers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Feb., p. 171). 

5. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited, Milliken 
Lake Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and Local 796, International Union of 
Operating Engineers (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Feb., p. 171). 


6. B.C. Air Lines Limited, Vancouver, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Dec. 
19595 p.21301))s 
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Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver, and Grain 
Workers Union, Local 333 of the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour, 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (L.G., April, p. 370). 

2. Association of Lake Carriers (Scott 
Misener Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes 
Shipping Limited, N.M. Paterson & Sons 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada and 
Carryore Limited) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (L.G., April, p. 370). 

3. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. (production workers) and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., Jan., 
Dao 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (L.G., April, p. 370) 
was fully constituted in March with the 
appointment of Prof. Bora Laskin, Toronto, 
as Chairman. Prof. Laskin was appointed 
by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, J. W. Healy, Toronto, and Guy 
Merrill Desaulniers, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 


2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways; Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 
Company; Ontario Northland Railway; 
Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Railway; 
Midland Railway of Manitoba and nego- 
tiating committee representing the Asso- 
ciated Non-Operating Unions (L.G., April, 
p- 370) was fully constituted in March with 
the appointment of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice J. V. Milvain, Calgary, Alta., as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Milvain was appoint- 
ed by the Minister in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, Philip F. Vineberg, Montreal, and 
David Lewis, Q.C., Toronto, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the companies and unions respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between Stanleigh Uranium Min- 
ing Corporation, Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont., 
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and District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 
America (production employees) (L.G., 
April, p. 370) was fully constituted in 
March with the appointment of His Honour 
Judge John B. Robinson, Haileybury, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Robinson was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members, David W. 
Mundell, Q.C., and David B. Archer, both 
of Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 


4. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in February to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian National 
Railways M.V. Bluenose and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (unlicensed personnel) 
(L.G.,' April, p. 370) was fully constituted 
in March with the appointment of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Q.C., Montreal, as Chairman. 
Mr. Goldenberg was’ appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Prof. A. J. Meagher, Halifax, and James 
MacDonald, Ottawa, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


Board Reports Received of Settlements 


1. Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, 
United Steelworkers of America (produc- 
tion employees) (L.G., Jan., p. 56). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Lim- 
ited, Elliot Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., 
Dec. 1959, p. 1302). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 

3. Algom Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Nov. 1959, 
p. 1179). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

4. Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, Elliot 
Lake, Ont., and District No. 6, United 
Steelworkers of America (L.G., Novy. 1959, 
p. 1179). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

5. The Grand River Railway Company, 
The Lake Erie and Northern Railway Com- 
pany and Canadian Pacific Transport Com- 
pany, Preston, Ont., and Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen (L.G., Feb., p. 171). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached affer Board Procedure 


Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., 
Montreal, and International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, 
Three Rivers and Montreal) (L.G., Jan., 
pxsG)e 


Dispute Lapsed 

Marine Industries Limited (Dredging 
Division) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
Aug. 1958, p. 1882). 


Report on First Six Months of U.S. Labour Reform Law 


A report on the first six months’ oper- 
ations of the United States Department 
of Labor’s new Bureau of Labor- 
Management Reports shows that 523 
cases of alleged violations of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act of 1959 were pending for investiga- 
tion on March 15. 

Investigation was opened on a total 
of 820 complaints during the six-month 
period, but 297 cases were closed when 
the alleged violations were found to 
concern events that had happened before 
the effective date of the law, or to be 
otherwise outside the jurisdiction of the 
Department. 

Of the 523 cases pending, 110—about 
a fifth—concerned complaints that dem- 
ocratic rights had been denied in the 


conduct of local or national elections. 
Other investigations involved 51 alleged 
embezzlement violations, 53 alleged fidu- 
ciary violations, 40 cases in which ex- 
felons or Communists were alleged to 
be serving as union officers, 23 alleged 
violations of trusteeship provisions, 22 
alleged cases of violence, 17 alleged 
unlawful disciplinary actions, 18 cases of 
alleged failure or refusal of union offi- 
cers to supply copies of collective bar- 
gaining agreements to members, and a 
number of miscellaneous complaints. 


One provision of the new law requires 
parent organizations to report within 30 
days on all trusteeships established over 
subordinate bodies. Thus far, 552 of 
these reports have been submitted, and 
103 trusteeships have been removed 
since the law came into effect. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, 
Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algom Uranium Mines Limited, 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mines Limited, 


and 
United Steelworkers of America 
NORTHSPAN URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


This Conciliation Board met with the 
parties at Toronto, Ont., on February 6, 
1960 to deal with the following matters: 


. Hours of work 

. Overtime 

. Shift premiums 

. Reporting allowance 

. Call-out pay 

. Pay on day of injury 

. Statutory holidays 

. Vacations with pay 

. Incentives and production standards 

. Miner’s Rehabilitation and Pension 
Trust Fund 

11. Wages 

12. Insurance and welfare program. 


As this same Board was dealing with a 
dispute between the United Steelworkers of 
America and four uranium mining com- 
panies (Algom, Pronto, Milliken Lake and 
Northspan) of the Rio Tinto group con- 
cerning five separate collective agreements 
a number of meetings were held over a 
period of five or six months commencing 
in September 1959. 

The “stretch-out” in uranium production 
in Canada, which followed the decision of 
the United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
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During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous reports of the four 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between 
the United Steelworkers of America and 
Northspan Uranium Mines Limited, Pronto 
Uranium Mines Limited, Algom Uranium 
Mines Limited and Milliken Lake Uranium 
Mines Limited. All companies are located 
in the Elliot Lake area of Ontario. 

Each Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont., who was appointed by 
the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members of each Board, 
David W. Mundell, QC, and David B. 
Archer, both of Toronto, nominees of the 
companies and union respectively. 

A settlement of the disputes was reached 
before the Board in each case and the 
terms of settlement are contained in each 
Board report. 


' The texts of the reports are reproduced 
ere. 
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sion and its United Kingdom counterpart 
not to exercise options which were held 
upon the further production of uranium 
oxide in Canada, necessitated considerable 
re-adjustment in the industry. 

This re-adjustment complicated the task 
of this Board and prolonged negotiations 
which, in the nature of things, were carried 
on concurrently and were inter-related so 
that it is almost impossible to assign any par- 
ticular meeting to any individual company. 

Nevertheless for distribution purposes the 
above meeting has been allotted to this 
particular Board. 

This Board is pleased to report that all 
matters in issue between the parties have 
now been resolved and the parties have 
signed a new collective agreement which 
is dated February 15, 1960 and is effective 
for a period of two years beginning Jan- 
uary 1, 1960 and running up to and 
including December 31, 1961. 


The major items of the settlement may 

be summarized as follows: 

(1) A general wage increase of three 
cents (3¢) per hour to all classifica- 
tions effective January 1, 1960. 

(2) An additional general wage increase 
of four cents (4¢) per hour to all 
classifications effective January 1, 
1961 

(3) An addition of one statutory holiday 
to increase the paid holidays from 
six to seven (this is in lieu of a 
wage increase of one cent per hour) 

(4) Premium pay for statutory holidays 
actually worked increased from dou- 
ble the regular rate to two and one- 
half times the regular rate at an 
estimated cost to the Company of 
.31 cents per hour 

(5) Vacations with pay in accordance 
with the Federal Annual Vacations 
Act. The Company claims it has 
agreed to improvements beyond the 
statutory requirements which will 
cost the Company about two cents 
(2¢) per hour. The Union challenges 
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the Company interpretation of the 
statutory requirements and states that 
it may apply to the courts for a 
construction of the statute 
(6) A continuity bonus of six ($6.00) 
dollars per month of service, limited 
to a maximum of $400 per em- 
ployee, payable to all employees 
permanently displaced because of 
the closing of the mine brought 
about by the changes announced in 
November 1959 by the governments 
in their uranium purchasing policies. 
The current cost of this continuity 
bonus is estimated by the Company 
to be three and one-half cents (34¢) 
per hour. 


Conclusion 


No over-all settlement of the outstanding 
issues could have been reached without the 


fullest co-operation from the representatives 
of the parties and this Board desires to 
express its appreciation for this essential 
assistance. 

The Board Chairman wishes to acknowl- 
edge his indebtedness to his colleagues on 
the Board whose common sense approach 
and sincere desire to facilitate a fair and 
equitable settlement was of incalculable 
assistance. 

It has indeed been a pleasure to work 
with such able and congenial colleagues. 

Dated at Haileybury this 17th day of 
March, 1960. 

(Sgd.) J. B. RoBINSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 


PRONTO URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


This Board of Conciliation met at 
Toronto, Ont., with the parties on October 
23, 1959, November 21, 1959 and January 
24, 1960 to deal with the following matters: 

1. Management rights 
2. Established practices 
3. Union security 
4. Hours of work 
5. Overtime 
6. Shift premiums 
7. Statutory holidays 
8. Vacations with pay 
9. Incentives and production standards 
0 


10. Miners Rehabilitation and Pension 
Trust Fund 
11. Wages 


12. Insurance welfare program. 


A number of meetings were held over a 
period of about five months as this same 
Board was seized of the issues in dispute 
between the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica and four companies of the Rio Tinto 
Group of uranium mines including this 
particular company. 

During these discussions rather unusual 
difficulties were presented to this Board due 
to the decision of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission and the analogous 
authority in the United Kingdom not to 
exercise the options held upon further pro- 
duction of uranium oxide to be produced 
in Canada. 

These decisions necessitated a “stretch- 
out” of the current contracts to prevent 
sudden termination of industry production 
in 1962/1963 and the necessary adjust- 
ments in the industry rather complicated 
the task of this Board and certainly pro- 
longed the negotiations. 


Of necessity the discussions and negotia- 
tions at the various meetings held by this 
Board with the parties were interrelated 
and it is difficult to assign any particular 
meeting to any one of the group of com- 
panies but for purpose of distribution the 
above three meetings have been allotted 
to this particular Board. 

This Board is pleased to report that all 
matters in issue between the parties have 
now been settled and the parties have 
signed a renewal of their previous collec- 
tive agreement which renewal is dated 
February 15, 1960 and is effective for a 
period of one year only commencing 
January 1, 1960 and running up to and 
including December 31, 1960. 


In brief the main items of the settlement 


may be set out as follows: 

1. An increase of six (6) cents per hour 
in the miner’s rate effective January 1, 
1960 to bring this rate to $2.20 per 
hour which was the miner’s rate at 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mine and 
Northspan Uranium Mine before the 
negotiations commenced. 

2. A general wage increase of four (4) 
cents per hour to all classifications 
effective January 1, 1960. 

3. An improvement to the welfare plan 
(group insurance) at a-cost to the 
Company of about one (1) cent per 
hour. 

4. Premium pay for statutory holidays 
actually worked increased from double 
the regular rate to two and one-half 
times the regular rate at an estimated 
cost to the Company of .31 cents per 
hour. 
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5. Vacations with pay in accordance with 
the Federal Annual Vacations Act. 
There is a difference of opinion bet- 
ween the parties as to the interpreta- 
tion of the statute. The Company 
claims it has agreed to improvements, 
beyond the requirements of the statute 
which will cost the Company about 
two (2) ‘cents per hour, whereas the 
Union challenges the interpretation of 
the statutory language put forward by 
the Company and states that it may 
apply to the court for a construction 
of the statute. 

6. Continuity bonus of six ($6.00) dol- 
lars per month of service limited to 
a maximum of $400 per employee 
payable to all employees permanently 
displaced because of the closing of the 
mine brought about by the changes 
announced in November 1959 by: the 


governments in their uranium purchas- 
ing policies. 

The current cost of this continuity 
bonus is estimated by the Company to 
be three and one-half (34) cents per 
hour. 

. Conclusion 
This Board desires to thank the parties 
for their full co-operation which was so 
essential to the result and the Board Chair- 
man wishes to acknowledge the debt which 
he owes to his fellow Board members 
whose assistance was invaluable. 
Dated at Haileybury this 12th day of 
March, 1960. 
(Sgd.) J. B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 


ALGOM URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


This Conciliation Board met with the 
parties at Toronto, Ont., on September 25 
and October 24, 1959 and January 23, 
February 7, 8 and 9, 1960, to deal with 
the following matters: 


. Management rights 

. Established practices 

. Union security 

. Hours of work 

. Overtime 

. Shift premiums 

. Statutory holidays 

. Vacation with pay 

. Incentives and production standards 

. Miners Rehabilitation and Pension 
Trust Fund 

11. Wages 

12. Insurance welfare program. 


On the two last dates the Board chairman 
was unable to be present but David B. 
Archer and David W. Mundell carried on 
with the negotiations, then in their final 
stage, at the specific request of the chair- 
man of the Board. 

This same Board was seized of the issues 
in dispute between the same Union and four 
uranium mining companies of the Rio Tinto 
Group and a number of meetings were 
held with the parties over a period of five 
or six months. 

These meetings commenced in September 
of 1959 and concluded in February 1960 
and complications arose due to the decision 
of the United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and its United Kingdom counter- 
part not to exercise options held upon 
further production of uranium oxide from 
Canadian mines. 
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This decision enhanced the desirability of 
a “stretch-out” of current contracts to pre- 
vent the sudden ending of uranium produc- 
tion in 1962/63 and the consequent adjust- 
ments in the industry considerably enlarged 
the responsibility of this Board and pro- 
longed the negotiations. 

As the discussions at the various meetings 
were of necessity interrelated it is difficult 
and rather artificial to assign any one 
meeting to any particular company of the 
group but for distribution purposes this 
has been done and the six meetings men- 
tioned above have been allocated to this 
particular Conciliation Board. 

It gives great pleasure to this Board to 
report that all the matters of disagreement 
between the parties have now been settled 
and that the parties have signed a renewal 
of their previous collective agreement. 

This renewal is dated the 15th day of 
February, 1960 and is effective for a period 
of two years, commencing January 1, 1960 
and running up to and including December 
MIE ACY Sil 


The major items of the settlement may 
be set out as follows: 


(1) An increase of six (6¢) per hour in 
the miner’s rate effective January 1, 
1960 to bring this rate to $2.20 per 
hour which was the miner’s rate at 
Milliken Lake Uranium Mine and 
Northspan Uranium Mine before the 
present negotiations commenced. 

(2) A general wage increase of four 
cents (4¢) per hour to all classifica- 
tions effective January 1, 1960. 


(3) An additional general wage increase 
of five cents (5¢) per hour to all 
classifications effective January 1, 
1961, 

(4) An improvement in the Welfare 
Plan (group insurance) at a cost 
to the Company of approximately 
one cent (1¢) per hour. 

(5) Premium pay for statutory holidays 
actually worked increased from dou- 
ble the regular rate to two and one- 
half times the regular rate at an 
estimated cost to the Company of 
.31 cents per hour. 

(6) Vacations with pay in accordance 
with the Federal Annual Vacations 
Act. The Company claims that it has 
agreed to improvements beyond the 
requirements of the statute which will 
cost the Company approximately 
two cents (2¢) per hour. 

The Union disagrees with the 
Company as to interpretation of the 
statute and states that it may apply 
to the courts for a construction of 
the statutory provisions. 

(7) A continuity bonus of six ($6.00) 
dollars per month of service, limited 
to a maximum of $400 per em- 


ployee, payable to all employees 
permanently displaced because of the 
closing of the mine brought about 
by the changes announced in Novem- 
ber 1959 by the governments in their 
uranium purchasing policies. 

The current cost of this continuity 
bonus is estimated by the Company 
to be three and one-half cents (34¢) 
per hour. 


Conclusion 


This Board expresses its appreciation to 
the representatives of the parties for their 
co-operation which was fully and freely 
rendered to the Board and was essential to 
the result. 

For himself the Chairman of the Board 
acknowledges his indebtedness to his col- 
leagues whose active and knowledgeable 
assistance was of prime importance. 


Dated at Haileybury this 15th day of 
March, 1960. 
(Sgd.) J. B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 


MILLIKEN LAKE URANIUM MINES LIMITED 


This Conciliation Board met at Toronto 
on January 30, 1960 to deal with the 
following matters: 

1. Established practices 

2. Management rights 

3. Union security 

4. Safety and health 

5. Hours of work and overtime 

6. Shift premiums and overtime prem- 
iums 

7. Vacation with pay 

8. Statutory holidays 

9. Incentive and Production standards 

10. Miners Rehabilitation and Pension 
Trust Fund 

11. Wages 

12. Improvements to insurance program 

13. Duration of agreement. 

Actually this same Board was dealing 
with similar issues involving Algom Uran- 
ium Mines Limited, Pronto Uranium Mines 
Limited, Northspan Uranium Mines Lim- 
ited (production workers) as well as Milli- 
ken Lake Uranium Mines Limited. 

A number of meetings were held over a 
period of five months which eventually 
resulted in settlements and it is difficult to 
relate any one particular meeting to any 
specific Company but for purpose of dis- 
tribution this has been done and the above 
meeting allocated to this particular Board. 


This Board is pleased to report that ail 
matters in issue between the parties were 
finally resolved and on February 26, 1960 
the parties: signed a collective agreement 
dated February 15, 1960 and effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1960 for a period of two years, 
i.e., to and including December 31, 1961. 
The major items of the settlement may 
be summarized as follows: 
(1) A general wage increase of 3 cents 
per hour to all classifications effec- 
tive January 1, 1960. 

(2) An additional general wage increase 
of 4 cents per hour to all classifica- 
tions effective January 1, 1961. 

(3) An addition of one statutory holiday 
to increase the paid holidays from 
six to seven (this was in lieu of a 
wage increase of 1 cent per hour). 

(4) Premium pay for statutory holidays 

actually worked increased from dou- 
ble the regular rate to two and one- 
half times the regular rate—estimated 
cost to Company is .31 cents per 
hour. 

(5) Vacations with pay in accordance 

with the Federal Annual Vacations 
Act. There is still a difference of 
opinion between the parties here as 
the Company claims it has agreed to 
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improvements, beyond the require- 
ments of the federal statute, which 
cost the Company about 2 cents per 
hour whereas the Union disagrees 
with the Company interpretation of 
the language of the statute and states 
that it-may apply to the court for 
construction of the statutory provi- 
sions. 

(6) Continuity bonus of $6 per month 
of service, maximum of $400 pay- 
able to all employees permanently 
displaced because of the closing of 
the mine brought about by the 
changes announced in November 
1959 by the governments on their 
uranium purchasing policies. 

The current cost of this bonus is 
estimated by the Company to be 
4 cents per hour. 


Conclusion 


This Board wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion to the representatives of the parties for 
their full co-operation which was abso- 
lutely essential to the successful conclusion 
of these negotiations. 

The Board Chairman acknowledges his 
indebtedness to his colleagues upon the 
Board without whose help and unstinted 
assistance no settlement could have been 
reached. 

Dated at Haileybury this 9th day of 
March, 1960. 


(Sgd.) J. B. RoBINSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 

(Sed.) D. W. MUNDELL, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Grand River Railway Company, Lake Erie and Northern 
Railway Company, and Canadian Pacific Transport 
Company Limited, Preston, Ontario 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


This Board of Conciliation, consisting 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Chair- 
man; John W. Long, QC, Company 
nominee, and The Honourable Arthur W. 
Roebuck, .QC, Brotherhood nominee, ap- 
pointed on or about the second day of 
December, 1959, met with the parties in 
Ottawa on February 18 and 19, 1960, and 
heard the full submissions of both parties 
with respect to the issues in dispute. 

At these meetings the Brotherhood of 


Railroad Trainmen was represented as 
follows: 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, and The Grand 
River Railway Company, The Lake Erie and 
Northern Railway Company and The Cana- 
dian Pacific Transport Company Limited, 
Preston, Ont. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 


ville, Ont., who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members, J. W. Long, QC, Mont- 
real, and the Honourable A. W. Roebuck, 
QC, Toronto, nominees of the companies 
and union respectively. 


The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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F. A. Collin, Vice-President; H. Halber- 
steadt, General Chairman; A. McGlynn, 
Secretary; W. McKecknie, Committee Mem- 
ber. 


The Company was represented by the 
following: 


A. M. Hand, Chairman, Negotiating 
Committee—Montreal; W. D. Thompson, 
Manager—Preston; A. T. Hilton, Supervisor 
of Operations—Preston; J. Ramage, Labour 
Relations Assistant—Montreal; F. G. Fir- 
min, Supervisor, Labour Relations—Mont- 
real; F. W. McCurry, Supervisor, Labour 
Relations—Toronto; D. Cardi, Contract 
Analyst—Montreal. 


The Company and the Brotherhood each 
put forth a number of items which they 
wished revised in a renewal of the collec- 
tive agreement which expired on May 31, 
1958. The main issue, however, on which 
the parties submitted briefs and material 
had to do with the question of retroactivity 
of increases, and the Brotherhood’s request 
that their rates of pay involving conduc- 
tors, motormen, brakemen-trolleymen, and 
trolleymen, be increased to standard yard 
rates plus increases allowed in the settle- 
ment with the CPR and Eastern Region 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 


Each party presented briefs in relation 
to the issues referred to the Board and 
replies were filed and orally submitted in 
relation to the matters raised in the briefs. 
After the formal material was submitted 
the Board made an effort to conciliate the 
issues, and as a result, on the evening of 
February 18, 1960, a memorandum of 
understanding as to the terms of settlement 
was arrived at and signed by the respective 
parties. A copy of the memorandum of 
understanding is attached hereto and forms 
a part of this report. 


Your Board unanimously recommends 
that the contract which expired on May 
31, 1958 be renewed and extended until 
May 31, 1961, subject to the changes and 


amendments set forth in the said memoran- 
dum of understanding. 

Your Board further recommends that the 
changes and amendments to the contract 
set forth in the said memorandum of under- 
standing be incorporated in the new collec- 
tive agreement in appropriate contract 
language. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Belleville, this 29th day of 
February, 1960. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. W. Lone, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) A. W. RoEBuck, 
Member. 


Memorandum of Understanding 


Wages 


The wage rate increases in the contract, 
which will run from June 1, 1958 until 
June 1, 1961, will provide that wage rates 
be increased over the rates in effect on 
August 31, 1959 less 1 per cent aside for 
health and welfare benefits as follows: 


8.3 per cent effective September 1, 1959; 
and effective June 1, 1960 the yard rates 
in effect on the Eastern Region of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway will apply, which 
include a 1.5 per cent increase effective as 
of that date. These increases will result 
in the following rates becoming effective 
June 1, 1960: 


Rate Pro Rata Time and Vacation Rate 
per day one-half per day 
$ 2.346 ; $ 
Conductor and Motorman ....................+ 18.78 Dalits 3.519 18.78 
Brakeman and Brakeman-Trolleyman ...... 17.40 2.040 a 262 17.40 
eo ETP otk RR a Os 16.32 3.060 16.32 
16.32 


SUTWS, UE IRE 1 oe 


Health and Walfare—Amend third para- 
graph of preamble as follows: 


“Effective from March 1, 1960, the Com- 
pany will pay each conductor, motorman, 
brakeman, brakeman-trolleyman, trolleyman 
and bus operator, who performs compen- 
sated service during any calendar month, 
an amount of $4.25 for such month in lieu 
of health and welfare benefits. Should the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen at some 
future date enter into a health and welfare 
plan involving contributions from the Com- 
pany, the amount of $4.25 per month 
herein referred to will no longer be paid 
by the Company to such conductor, motor- 
man, brakeman, brakeman-trolleyman, 
trolleyman or bus operator, but shall be 
paid by the Company as its contribution to 
such health and welfare plan in respect of 
such employee.” 

It is understood the Company will join 
with the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
in an application to the Employee Benefit 
Plan Administrative Committee on behalf 
of the employees coming within the scope 


of this agreement to participate in the 
benefit plan for employees of Canadian 
Railways. 


In the event that the application of the 


Brotherhood is not accepted, the Company 
will pay each employee $4.87 instead of 
$4.25 per month in lieu of health and 
welfare benefits from the first day of the 
month following the decision of the Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan Administration Com- 
mittee giving a negative answer to the 
application for participation in the plan. 

Should the application of the Brother- 
hood be accepted by the administrative 
committee, the Company will share, on a 
50-50 basis with the employees, the cost of 
the present benefits under the current health 
and welfare plan with the non-operating 
employees which expires December 31, 
1960. 


Electric Lights and Oil Burners on Cabooses 

It was agreed this matter would be 
finalized as was done in the case of the 
CPR Eastern Region. 
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Electric Lanterns 

It was agreed the same provisions as 
settled with CPR Eastern Region would 
apply. 


Statutory Holidays 


It was agreed that Victoria Day be added 
to the existing list. 


Two-week Pay Period 
Dropped. 


Vacations With Pay 


The standard yard vacation rule as agreed 
to on the Eastern Region of the CPR to 
apply, effective on the date of signing the 
revised agreement. 


Car Step-up Rule 
Dropped. 


Booking Rest 
It was agreed that there was no justifica- 


tion to warrant any change from the present 
practice. 


Cleaning Watches and Inspection 


As this not granted on parent company, 
matter is dropped. 


Held Away from Home Terminal Rule 
Not applicable. 


Reclassification of Yards 
This was considered a managerial ques- 
tion and as well as jurisdictional problem 


was involved. As a result, this matter was 
dropped. 


Article 2—Bus Service 
Delete clauses (b), (c) and note. 
Article 5—Overtime 


(a) Delete “except as provided for in 
clause (b) of Article 2.” 


Article 13—Assignments 


(a) Insert in second sentence—“except 
in the case of displacement when a train- 
men’s seniority does not entitle him to an 
assigned run.” Second sentence to read, 
“Men bidding in assigned runs will not be 
permitted to revert back to the spare board 
except in the case of displacement when a 
trainman’s seniority does not entitle him to 
an assigned run or in exceptional circum- 
stances.” 

Delete last three sentences. 


Add—*A trainman refusing to accept any 
particular run to which he is entitled will 
lose his rights to that run until it again 
becomes vacant, but will otherwise retain 
his seniority standing.” (Transferred from 
second paragraph Article 14). 
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(d) Vacancies or new runs created for 
a period of seven days or longer, vacations 
excluded, will be bulletined for three days 
and given to the senior qualified man mak- 
ing an application, appointment to be made 
the day following the close of the bulletin. 
In the case of men on vacation, on leave, 
or on account of illness, in excess of three 
days, such men will be allowed three days 
after return to duty to file applications. 
Positions will be filled meantime by the 
senior qualified man making application. 
Until positions are filled following bulletin, 
such vacancies, and all other vacancies 
including vacations, will be filled by the 
senior qualified man on the crew desiring 
same. In the event that there is no qualified 
man on the crew or spare board, the posi- 
tion will be filled by the junior qualified 
man on the seniority list. 


Article 14—Promotion 


Revise second paragraph as follows:— 
“Trainmen holding seniority rights subse- 
quent to December Ist, 1953 will be re- 
quired upon completion of their proba- 
tionary period to classify as Conductor or 
Motorman and qualify for same, as pro- 
vided for in Article 7 (b). Such employees 
refusing to accept a run for which they 
are classified and qualified will rank junior 
thereafter to any employee accepting such 
run. Trainmen holding seniority rights sub- 
sequent to December Ist, 1953 will also be 
required to fill all other positions left 
vacant on sign-ups or advertised and not bid 
on in order of seniority.” 

However, it shall be provided for that a 
trainman displaced by a reduction of crews 
or otherwise, from the service in which he 
is engaged will have the right to exercise 
his seniority, and take any trainman’s posi- 
tion to which his seniority entitles him. 


Article 19—Uniforms 


Revise as follows: “Bus Operators shall 
wear the prescribed uniform while on duty. 
One tunic and two pairs of trousers will 
be supplied per year. One third of the cost 
will be borne by the trainmen, two thirds 
by the Company. Uniform caps to be sup- 
plied free. Company will require one year’s 
service of this clothing and if, prior to that 
time, the employee leaves the service, he will 
retain the clothing and pay the Company 
for that portion of service not received.” 


Article 21—Lunch Period 


Revise as follows: “Trainmen in freight, 
work and snow plow service will be allowed 
a reasonable time to eat, not more than 
20 minutes, without deduction in pay. The 


(Continued on page 485) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Alberta court holds conciliation board's award not reviewable by the courts. 
British Columbia court refuses injunction to enforce union security provision 


In Alberta, the Supreme Court held that 
a conciliation board constituted under the 
Alberta Labour Act is an administrative 
body and its award is not subject to review 
before ‘the courts of law in certiorari pro- 
ceedings. 

In British Columbia, the Supreme Court 
held that a union had a legal right to 
demand the discharge from employment of 
certain expelled union members but an 
injunction should not necessarily be granted 
to enforce an unfruitful demand. 


Alberta Supreme Court... 


...©ules that decision of a _ conciliation 
is not subject to review by a superior 


On January 14, 1960, Mr. Justice Riley 
of the Alberta Supreme Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, dismissed an application for an 
order quashing a unanimous award of the 
conciliation board appointed under the pro- 
visions of the Alberta Labour Act. 


The board consisted of a chairman and 
two other members. The appointment of 
one of the members of the board was 
objected to on the ground that he had been 
too closely connected with the activities 
of the painters’ union involved in the dis- 
pute to act as unbiased arbitrator. The 
appointment was ruled in order by the 
chairman of the conciliation board and the 
board issued a unanimous award on May 
21, 1958. 


Mr. Justice Riley, rejecting the applica- 
tion for quashing the award, held that the 
conciliation board’s so-called award is in 
no sense an adjudication; is not a lis inter 
partes; is in no sense an adjudication affect- 
ing the extinction or modification of private 
rights or interest; is not binding unless 
accepted by all parties; and is not subject 
to superior court review. 

Further, Mr. Justice Riley added that a 
tribunal is not acting in a judicial capacity 
unless it has power to adjudicate in the 


board 
court 


sense of being able to make a decision that 
will directly determine and affect rights and 
liabilities of the parties concerned. A board 
(or an official) may have a quasi-judicial 
function when. acting as a tribunal and 
deciding on rights and liabilities between 
conflicting parties and, when making deci- 
sions it is allowed to apply its own ideas of 
policy, procedures and expediency instead 
of existing rules of law. In short, the func- 
tion of a board or an official is either 
judicial or quasi-judicial and subject to 
superior court review when its function 
amounts to adjudication. The essential ele- 
ments of either a judicial or quasi-judicial 
function is first, that the body must have 
jurisdiction to adjudicate, which means it 
must decide a question regarding rights 
and liabilities of each party and, secondly, 
the body must have a duty to act in a 
judicial manner. If these two elements are 
not present, the body is acting in a adminis- 
trative capacity, in which case judicial con- 
trol by way of prohibition or certiorari does 
not apply. 

Under the Alberta Labour Act the con- 
ciliation board is a body to inquire, to 
obtain information, to make recommenda- 
tions and to formulate a plan in the hope 
that it will be acceptable to employers and 
employees. There is no need for a con- 
ciliation board if the minister in his discre- 
tion refuses to appoint a conciliation board 
or even a conciliation commissioner. 

The function of the conciliation board is 
persuasive and neither judicial nor quasi- 
judicial. The board is an administrative 
body and its decisions are not subject to 
review by the courts of law. 

In dismissing the certiorari application 
the court relied on the decision of the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Godson v. 
Toronto (City) and MacDougall (1890) 18 
SCR, 36. F. F. Ayriss & Co. et al. v. Board 
of Industrial Relations et al. (1960) 30 
WWR, Part 14, p. 634. 


“ey nee eee ee 
This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


..refuses injunction to compel an employer to 
discharge employees after expulsion from union 


On December 7, 1959, Mr. Justice Brown 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court dis- 
missed an application for an injunction to 
force an employer to discharge certain em- 
ployees expelled from the union, although 
there was a union security provision in the 
collective agreement by which the employer 
agreed to maintain in his employment only 
union members in good standing. 

The Court held that such union security 
provision in the collective agreement en- 
titles the union to demand the discharge of 
expelled members but it does not necessarily 
follow that an injunction will be granted 
to enforce an unfruitful demand. 

On January 15, 1959, a collective agree- 
ment was signed between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and Westward Shipping 
Ltd., by which the company recognized the 
union as sole bargaining agent for all 
unlicensed personnel employed on the com- 
pany’s three ships. 

Section 3 of the agreement read as 
follows: 

Section 3.Union Security and check-off. The 
company agrees to maintain in their employ 
only members of the union in good standing. 
“Good standing” is here interpreted to mean 
that a member is not in arrears as to union 
dues and/or has not been expelled or suspended 
by the union. The union agrees that this clause 
shall not be invoked in such manner as to 
penalize or cause undue inconvenience to the 
Company. 

Seventeen of the employees notified the 
union and the company in writing that they 
revoked the appointment of the union as 
their bargaining agent. The union notified 
the company that nine of these men were 
no longer members in good standing and 
asked that their employment be immediately 
terminated. The company was unwilling to 
comply with the union’s request to discharge 
the men. Then the union applied to the 
court for a temporary injunction to compel 
the discharge of non-union employees. 

In. particular, the union asked for a 
declaration that the collective agreement of 
January 15, 1959 was a valid and subsisting 
contract and the company was under obliga- 
tion to maintain in its employ only mem- 
bers of the union in good standing, and for 
an injunction restraining the company from 
refusing to discharge nine men who were 
no longer members of the union in good 
standing. 

The union contended that proof of irrep- 
arable damage for granting the injunction 
was not essential where there was an undis- 
puted contract which was violated. The 
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union relied on the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Wilson in Gulf Navigation Ltd. v. Sea- 
farers’ International Union (1959) 18 DLR 
(2d) 216, who was of the opinion that the 
rule as to proof of irreparable damage was 
not an absolute one. If a party has agreed 
that a particular thing shall not be done, 
and proceeds to do it, the party, as a rule, 
will be enjoined. Mr. Justice Wilson also 
referred to Doherty v. Allman (1876) 3 
App. Cas. 709 where Lord Cairns pointed 
out that if there had been a negative 
covenant a Court of Equity would have had 
no discretion to exercise. If the parties 
contracted that a particular thing shall not 
be done, all that a Court of Equity has to 
do is to say, by way of injunction, that 
which the parties have already said by way 
of covenant, that the thing shall not be 
done. In such a case of a negative covenant 
a court injunction simply gives sanction to 
what already is the contract between the 
parties, and the court would not consider 
the question of the balance of convenience 
or inconvenience or the amount of damage 
or injury as a condition for granting injunc- 
tion. 

The union in the case under review 
claimed that the covenant as contained in 
section 3 of the collective agreement was 
in effect negative only. In this contention 
the union relied on Metropolitan Elec. Sup- 
ply Co. v. Ginder (1901) 2 Ch. 799. In 
that case. the court took the position that 
the consumer agreed to take the whole of 
the electric energy for his premises from 
the company. The company was bound to 
supply the energy if asked. The consumer 
asked and consequently he had a right to 
be supplied. The parties were contracting, 
not affirmatively for the supply of some- 
thing, but negatively that the consumer 
would not take a specified product from 
somebody else. There was no affirmative 
contract to take anything at all. The con- 
sumer did not agree to take any kind of 
energy from the company, but he agreed 
to take the whole of the electric energy 
required. He could use gas and require no 
electric energy. The only thing the con- 
sumer contracted to do was that if he took 
electric energy he would take it from the 
company. The essence of that contract was, 
although not expressed in words but im- 
plied, that the consumer would not take 
electric energy from somebody else. The 
consumer agreed to take the whole of the 
electric energy from A, which necessarily 
implied that he would not take from B. 
Consequently, as a matter of ‘construction, 
not by express words but: by necessary 
implication, there was an agreement not to 
take from others. 


In the case under review, the union 
argued that it was in a similar position. The 
company had no obligation to employ any- 
one, but only not to hire any others except 
members of the contracting union. The 
court agreed with this analogy and, in Mr. 
Justice Brown’s opinion the union would 
have to be entitled to injunction against 
any hiring outside the provisions of the 
agreement. But the essential. difference 
between this case and the Metropolitain 
one lies in the fact that the company did 
not hire or attempt to hire anyone else. 
The company employed the men supplied 
by the union, as it agreed to do. The status 
of those men vis-a-vis the union had altered 
in that they appeared to have defected 
from the union. The union sued for what 
was in effect a mandatory injunction by 
asking that the company be forced to take 
the active step of discharging them. 


The verb “maintain” used in section 3 of 
the collective agreement has troubled the 
courts for many years. The court decisions 
interpret the meaning of that word as 
expressing what is, primarily at least, an 
affirmative covenant. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Brown 
section 3 contains an affirmative covenant 
and an implied negative covenant as well. 
The negative covenant, not to hire outside 
the union, had not been violated, conse- 
quently there was no occasion for an injunc- 
tion in that respect. 

The union also alleged that non-com- 
pliance by the company with the provisions 
of the collective agreement would cause 
irreparable damage and harm to the union 
in the proceedings before the Canada 


Labour Relations Board. Apparently a hear- 
ing before that Board was scheduled for 
December 8, 1959, in connection with an 
application for certification as bargaining 
agent by the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers in 
respect to the employees of the company. 
The Court could not agree that irreparable 
damage would be suffered by the union in 
the certification procedure if the union failed 
to obtain an injunction. The status of the 
employees as between the unions would 
not be dealt with in any way by such 
injunction and any interlocutory judgment 
would not influence the Board in its pro- 
ceedings or findings. 

In conclusion the Court held that the 
union security clause of the collective agree- 
ment has both a positive and a negative 
aspect and an injunction would go beyond 
a mere enforcement of the implied negative 
covenant; that having regard to the power 
of the Labour Relations Board it could not 
be said that irreparable damage was done 
by the company’s refusal to discharge the 
men; and the balance of convenience was 
clearly against interlocutory injunction. 

The Court was aware of the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Wilson in Jurak v. Cunningham 
(L.G., April, p. 372) and of his statement 
that the union has a legal right (under 
similar circumstances) to demand the dis- 
charge of the expelled members. Mr. Justice 
Brown agreed with that statement; however 
he did not consider that an injunction should 
be granted to enforce an unfruitful demand. 

The application for injunction was dis- 
missed. McLaughlin et al. v. Westward 
Shipping Ltd. et al. (1960) 21 DLR (2d) 
Part 10, p. 770. 


Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec revises its four minimum wage orders; some rates increased and zones 
reduced from three to two. Manitoba increases minimum wages of taxi drivers 


In Quebec the four minimum wage 
orders have been revised effective May 1, 
increasing some rates and reducing the 
number of zones from three to two. 


Under the new general order and that 
for school and municipal corporations the 
minimum wage is now 70 cents in Greater 
Montreal and 64 cents elsewhere in the 
province. The minimum hourly rate in 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals and real estate 
offices is 64 cents in Zone I and 60 cents 
in Zone II. A new daily minimum of $9 
is-prescribed for pieceworkers in forestry 
operations. - 


In Manitoba, the new minimum for taxi- 
cab drivers hired by the week is $40 plus 
75 cents for each hour on duty in excess 
of 54, or 40 per cent of gross receipts, 
whichever is greater. 


British Columbia Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act 

The trade of heavy duty mechanic was 
added to the list of trades designated under 
the British Columbia Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act, by B.C. Reg. 
54/60 gazetted March 10. 
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The heavy duty mechanic’s trade is 
defined as the maintenance, manufacture, 
overhaul, reconditioning and repair of equip- 
ment powered by an internal combustion 
engine, including graders, loaders, shovels, 
tractors, trucks and wheeled and tracked 
vehicles of all types used in the construc- 
tion, logging, transportation and other in- 
dustries. 

The heavy duty mechanic’s trade has also 
been designated in Alberta. (L.G. 1958, 
pp. 1033, 1411). 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations has exempted persons employed 
in the pipeline construction and oil well 
service industries from the Hours of Work 
Act. This means that employees in these 
industries are allowed to work beyond the 
eight-hour daily and 44-hour weekly limits 
set by the Act. 

However, a minimum wage order for the 
pipeline construction industry requires em- 
ployees to be paid time and one-half their 
regular rate for all hours worked in excess 
of eight in the day and 44 in the week. 

The new order, which was gazetted on 
March 10 as B.C. Reg. 55/60, covers all 
operations in or incidental to the construc- 
tion or maintenance of any pipeline used 
for transporting gas, oil or petroleum as 
well as preparatory work and supplementary 
operations or services provided necessary 
to the drilling, completion, recompletion or 
remedial treatment of an oil or gas well. 
It does not, however, include the installa- 
tion of mains and service lines in, to or 
from industrial plants or other buildings. 

For the past four years temporary exemp- 
tions have been granted to persons in the 
pipeline construction industry. 


Manitoba Taxicab Act 


Regulations made by the Manitoba Taxi- 
cab Board increasing the minimum wages 
of taxicab drivers were gazetted on March 
19 as Man. Reg. 10/60. 

Under the new provisions, a driver hired 
by the week who regularly works nine 
hours a day for six days in a week must 
now be paid a minimum wage of $40 plus 
75 cents for each hour on duty in excess 
of 54, or 40 per cent of his gross intake 
for the week, whichever is greater. Pre- 
viously, the minimum was $38 a week plus 
65 cents for each hour on duty in excess 
of 54, or 38 per cent of the gross receipts, 
whichever was greater. 

Provision is again made for prorating the 
wages of a driver who is absent because of 
illness or by arrangement with his employer. 
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The regulations state that such an employee 
must receive a proportional amount of the 
$40 weekly minimum or 40 per cent of his 
gross intake, whichever is greater. 

As before, the regulations protect the 
minimum against deductions by providing 
that, if a driver is hired by the week, an 
Owner may not make any deductions from 
his wages that would reduce his weekly 
wage below $40, except a deduction author- 
ized under federal or provincial legislation 
or a deduction made at the employer’s 
written request with the Board’s approval. 

A driver hired on other than a weekly 
basis must receive a minimum of $2.10 for 
each day on duty, with an additional 70 
cents for each hour in excess of three hours. 
Formerly, the minimum for drivers in this 
category was $1.80 a day with an extra 60 
cents an hour if they worked more than 
three hours. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
recently replaced its four minimum wage 
orders by new orders which went into force 
on May 1, to remain in effect until May 1, 
1961. The new orders were approved by 
O.C. 318 of March 9 and were gazetted 
March 19. 

Although a few rates are slightly higher 
than those established in January when the 
previous orders were last amended (L.G., 
Feb., p. 179), the principal changes in the 
minimum wage rates are due to the rezon- 
ing. In the revised orders the number of 
zones has been reduced from three to two, 
with a corresponding reduction in the num- 
ber of rates. 

The minimum rate set by the new 
general order, No. 4, 1960, and by the 
revised order for municipal and school cor- 
porations, No. 41, 1960, is 70 cents in 
Zone I (Greater Montreal) and 64 cents 
elsewhere in the province. In hotels, restaur- 
ants, hospitals, and real estate offices the 
minimum wage is now 64 cents in Zone I 
and 60 cents in Zone II. The revised fores- 
try order, No. 39, 1960, sets only one rate, 
$9 a day, for pieceworkers. 

The orders were further simplified by 
changes in the hours provisions. In the new 
general order a 54-hour week is no longer 
prescribed for certain work places, and 
other exceptions have been dropped, with 
the result that fewer exceptions are author- 
ized from the general standard of 48 hours. 
The revised orders for hotels, restaurants, 
hospitals and real estate offices and for 
municipal and school corporations have also 
reduced the work week, at the same time 
eliminating some of the former exceptions. 


a 


ad 


The overtime rate, which for some hourly 
paid employees was previously fixed at one 
and one-half the employee’s regular hourly 
rate, is now fixed at one and one-half times 
the minimum rate. 


Order No. 4 (1966)—General Order 


The coverage of the revised general order 
is substantially the same, the order govern- 
ing all employees subject to the Minimum 
Wage Act except those employees specific- 
ally exempted. This means that agricultural 
workers, domestic servants and employees 
covered by a decree under the Collective 
Agreement Act are excluded, as well as the 
following: university and secondary school 
students; blind persons working in establish- 
ments for the blind; emergency firefighters; 
the employer’s consort; members of the 
clergy or a religious order; employees of 
church corporations or boards of trustees; 
persons employed in religious or charitable 
institutions such as convents, orphanages, 
etc.; employees in small telephone exchanges 
outside the Montreal area; persons who 
habitually work outside the employer’s estab- 
lishment and whose hours are not controlled 
by him; and employees governed by another 
order, including persons totally or partially 
exempted from its provisions. Except that 
peatcutters and employees of people’s sav- 
ings banks are no longer excluded, these 
exemptions are the same as formerly. 


Zones—As previously indicated, the prov- 
ince is again divided into zones for purposes 
of the order but the number has been 
reduced from three to two. Zone I comprises 
the Metropolitan Montreal Area; it includes 
Montreal Island, Isle Jesus, Isle Bizard and 
the County of Chambly. Zone II covers the 
rest of the province. 


Hours—The regular work week, that is, 
the number of hours in a week beyond 
which any time worked must be paid for 
at an increased rate, is again 48 hours but 
there are considerably fewer exceptions 
than formerly. A 54-hour work week is no 
longer set for certain workplaces, with the 
result that the regular work week for the 
following industries or establishments is 
now 48 hours: retail stores; the service 
industries; garages and service stations; 
plants manufacturing wooden articles; saw- 
mills outside the Montreal area; weaving, 
spinning and knitting mills and carding 
houses; dyeing establishments; the trans- 
portation industry; food processing plants; 
flour mills, bakeries, pastry shops and bis- 
cuit factories; canneries and meat packing 
plants; dairies; entertainment and sports 
establishments; theatres and movie houses; 
funeral parlours. 
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It also means that chauffeurs and their 
helpers, maintenance and service men, fire- 
men and stationary engineers, who were 
previously deemed to have a 54-hour work 
week regardless of the nature of the estab- 
lishment, will now have a regular work 
week of 48 hours. 

The only workplaces now without a fixed 
work week are establishments in the elec- 
toral districts of the Magdalen Islands, 
Saguenay, Matane, Gaspe and Bonaventure 
where fish and other sea foods are pro- 
cessed. In line with former practice certain 
classes of employees are also deemed to 
have no regular work week. They are: 
temporary employees of canneries; em- 
ployees preparing fish on shore, in snow- 
houses or in cold storage plants; caretakers 
with lodgings furnished; watchmen; and 
peatcutters. 

Minimum Rates and Overtime—The new 
general minimum rates—70 cents an hour 
in Zone I and 64 cents in Zone II]—repre- 
sent an increase of 2 cents an hour for 
employees in Montreal and of 4 cents for 
employees in centres with a population of 
less than 6,000. 

Lower rates are no longer prescribed for 
inexperienced workers, with one exception. 
Pieceworkers, in the first six months of 
their employment, may be paid a minimum 
of 56 cents an hour in Zone I and 52 cents 
in Zone II. - 

Office boys, messengers, pinboys and boot- 
blacks are now entitled to a minimum of 
56 cents in Zone I and 52 cents in Zone II. 
The former minimum was 52, 48 or 44 
cents, depending on the zone. 

Caretakers continuously supervising their 
employer’s establishments who are provided 
with free. lodgings on the premises must be 
paid at least $40 a week in Zone I and 
$35 in Zone II. This represents no change 
for caretakers in Montreal or in places with 
a population of 6,000 or more but means 
an increase of $5 in the weekly minimum 
of caretakers elsewhere in the province. 

In line with former practice, the Order 
provides that every employee called to work 
less than the regular working day is en- 
titled to be paid for three hours at his 
minimum wage rate unless he refuses to 
do the work required of him. 

The overtimes rate is now one and one- 
half times the minimum, and is to be paid 
for hours worked in excess of the regular 
work week, except that employees paid on 
a fixed weekly, monthly, or yearly basis and 
receiving, even when not working a full 
week, a weekly wage of $60 in Zone I and 
$55 in Zone II are not entitled to overtime. 
Previously, a distinction was made between 
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hourly rated employees not governed by a 
collective labour agreement and other em- 
ployees, the overtime rate for the former 
being one and one-half the regular rate and 
for the latter one and one-half the minimum. 
Also, persons hired on fixed wage basis who 
received at least $55 in Zone I and $50 in 
Zones II and III had no right to claim 
overtime. 

Deductions—Deductions from the mini- 
mum wage are again prohibited unless 
imposed by an Act or court order. Tips, 
as before, are regarded as the exclusive 
property of the employee and the employer 
may not retain them or treat them as part 
of wages even with the employee’s consent. 


General Provisions—The general provi- 
sions dealing with weekly rest, annual 
holidays with pay, payment of wages, 
records, reports and notices are substan- 
tially the same as before. 


Employees must be allowed 24 consecu- 
tive hours of rest each week or two periods 
of 18 consecutive hours each. Employees 
are also entitled to a week’s vacation with 
pay unless exempted by the vacation order 
(No. 3, 1957). 


As formerly, the. order provides that 
whenever an employee is paid in cash, the 
money must be placed in a sealed envelope, 
together with a statement showing the name 
of the worker, the pay period, total number 
of hours worked (with overtime shown 
separately), wages earned and wage rate, 
deductions and take-home pay. 


Employers are again required to keep, 
for a six-year period, records showing for 
each employee: name and. address, occupa- 
tion, date of commencement of employ- 
ment, pay period, hours of beginning and 
finishing work, total number of hours 
worked, overtime hours, wage rate and 
wages earned, deductions, take-home pay, 
and particulars regarding holidays  pre- 
scribed by the vacation order. 

Reports giving particulars as to wages 
must be sent to the Commission upon 
request. The employer is also required to 
post in a conspicuous place all orders and 
notices furnished by the Commission. 


Order No. 39 (1960)—Forest Operations 
The revised forestry order, No. 39, 1960, 
has the same coverage. as the order it 
replaces, applying to all persons engaged 
in logging or driving operations, in refores- 
tation projects, and in forest improvement 
work such as the construction or main- 
tenance of roads, camps. or other facilities, 
and thinning, drainage or irrigation work. 
Caterers working in connection with any 
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of the operations referred to above are 
also bound by the new provisions, as are 
contractors, subcontractors and jobbers. 


Hours—Minimum wage rates for forestry 
workers are again based on a 54-hour week 
except in the case of pieceworkers, kitchen 
help, stablemen, guards, fire rangers, and 
employees engaged in driving operations 
or in the loading or unloading of boats. 
Such employees are deemed to have no 
regular work week and consequently are 
not entitled to overtime. As before, time 
spent travelling between the camp and 
the work area is considered working time 
and must be paid for accordingly. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime—tThe rates 
for forestry workers hired on a fixed wage 
basis are the same as those set in January 
when the previous order was last amended. 
The minimum for employees whose hours 
of work are verifiable is 90 cents an hour; 
for those whose hours of work are not 
verifiable the minimum remains $8 a day. 
The same weekly minimum, $48, is set 
for employees without a regular work week. 

The special rates for learners (60 cents 
an hour for those whose hours were verifi- 
able, $5.75 a day for those without a 
regular work week) have been dropped, 
however. This means that persons in this 
category must now be paid a minimum of 
90 cents an hour, $8 a day or $48 a week, 
depending. on the extent to which their 
hours are controlled. 

The major change, however, concerns 
pieceworkers: only one rate, $9 a day, is 
now provided. Previously, rates varied 
according to the type of work performed, 
11 rates having been set with additional 
allowances for peeling operations. 


The order continues to provide, however, 
that piecework rates apply to the quantity 
of marketable timber accepted by a culler 
as defined in the Quebec Cullers’ Act, fur- 
ther stating that the culling system used 
for calculating stumpage dues must be used 
as the basis for calculating wages of cutting 
pieceworkers. 


A new provision has also been added 
which deals specifically with pieceworkers 
who have not worked 12 working days. 
The minimum for such employees is 60 
cents an hour if their hours are verifiable 
and $6 a day in the case of employees 
whose hours are not verifiable or whose 
work week is irregular. 

The minimum now payable for over- 
time is one and one-half times the minimum 
rate. Under the previous order, forestry 
workers were entitled only to their regular 
rate for overtime hours provided ‘it was 
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not less than the prescribed minimum. As 
before, employees hired for a fixed weekly, 
monthly or yearly salary need not be paid 
overtime if they earn $62 or more a week. 


Deductions—The provisions with respect 
to deductions are unchanged. The maximum 
deduction for board and lodging remains 
$1.50 a day. Employers are again prohibited 
from charging for the use of bedding but 
may make deductions from an employee’s 
wages if bedding is lost or not returned, 
provided the rates are mentioned in notices 
and pay statements. They may also charge 
for laundering if the price is posted in the 
employees’ living quarters. 

All employees except pieceworkers and 
jobworkers must be provided with the neces- 
sary tools and equipment at the employer’s 
expense and may not be charged for worn 
or broken tools or accessories. Employers 
may make deductions, however, if tools, 
equipment or safety garments are lost or 
not returned. 

The following other deductions are per- 
mitted: deductions imposed by an Act or 
court order, cash advances made to the 
workers, and the price of goods sold pro- 
vided a price list is posted in a conspicuous 
place in the camp building. 


General Provisions—As before, forestry 
workers with a regular work week are 
entitled to a weekly rest of 24 consecutive 
hours or two periods of 18 hours each. . 

Employees who work for one employer 
at least 75 days within a four-month period 
are entitled, on departure, to a vacation 
allowance of 2 per cent of earnings. The 
qualifying period does not apply, however, 
to employees laid off. The order also stipu- 
lates that the vacation allowance for a 
previous 12-month period must be paid 
between May 1 and June 1 each year. 

Before operations are begun, an employer 
must send the Commission a written notice 
of his plans, at the same time requesting 
copies of this order for posting in his 
camps. 

Whenever an employee is hired, he must 
sign a written contract showing the. con- 
ditions of employment. The new order also 
states that the contract must specify whether 
the employee is hired on a fixed wage or 
piecework basis and the wage rate. One 
copy must be given to the employee im- 
mediately and another forwarded to the 
Commission upon termination of services. 

An employer is again held responsible 
for any transportation expenses incurred 
by a forestry worker going or returning 
to the terminal point of the public highway, 
including board and lodging and baggage. 
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He may, however, charge for such services 
any sum specified in the engagement con- 
tract. 

The operation commonly known as 
“bunching” is again prohibited. 

With a few minor differences, the provi- 
sions regarding earnings statements and the 
keeping of records are the same as under 
Order 4. Order 39 also contains the usual 
provisions respecting posting of orders and 
regulations and requests for information. 


Order 40 (1960)—Hotels, Restaurants, Hos- 
pitals and Real Estate Undertakings 


Order 40, 1960, the revised order for 
hotels, restaurants, hospitals and real estate 
undertakings, has the same coverage as 
the former order. Employees of lodging 
houses with fewer than five bedrooms to 
let, professional employees, and student 
nurses are again exempted, 

Zone boundaries have been redrawn to 
conform with the changes in Order 4 with 
a corresponding reduction in the number 
of rates. 


Hours—The regular work week has been 
reduced from 60 hours to 54. As previously, 
certain classes of employees are considered 
to have no regular work week and therefore 
cannot claim payment for overtime. These 
include employees of boarding, lodging or 
staff houses, caretakers with lodgings fur- 
nished, watchmen and janitors. 

The definition of hours of work is un- 
changed, however, and means not only the 
time when an employee is effectively work- 
ing but also time when an employee is. at 
his employer’s disposal as well as time spent 
waiting in response to a call. 

Minimum Wage Rates and Overtime—The 
minimum rate for the majority of employees 
governed by the order is now 64 cents in 
Zone I and 60 cents in Zone II. The new 
rates represent no change in the minimum 
wage of employees in places with a popula- 
tion of 6,000 or-‘more but mean an increase 
of 4 cents for employees elsewhere in the 
province. 

Bellboys are now to be paid at least 56 
cents an hour in Zone I and 52 cents in 
Zone II, whereas previously the minimum 
for such employees was 48, 44, or 40 cents 
an hour, depending on the location. 

Chauffeurs, watchmen and stationary en- 
gineers and firemen must be paid a minimum 
of 70 cents an hour in Zone I and of. 64 
cents in Zone II. Formerly, the rates were 
68 cents in Zone I, 64 cents in Zone II and 
60 cents in Zone III. 

The minimum wage of office boys, mes- 
sengers and bootblacks is now 56 cents in 
Zone I and 52 in Zone II, which means 
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an increase of 4 cents an hour for those 
in centres with a population of over 6,000 
and of 8 cents in places with a population 
of less than 6,000. 

Special rates are no longer set for em- 
ployees in boarding houses. Instead of 
setting a lower rate for inexperienced hos- 
pital workers, subject to a 20-per-cent quota, 
the revised order states that during the 
first six months of employment employees 
on probation in hospitals may be paid a 
minimum wage of 56 cents in Zone I and 
52 cents in Zone II. 

Caretakers who are provided with free 
living quarters on the premises are to be 
paid a minimum of $40 a week in Zone I 
and $35 in Zone II. Previously, the mini- 
mum weekly rate was $40, $35 or $30, 
depending on the zone. 

Monthly rates are again set for supervis- 
ing janitors whose duties include the leasing 
of apartments or space and the collection 
of rents, the only difference being that the 
rates are now the same throughout the 
province. Janitors who are provided with 
free heated quarters on the premises are to 
receive at least $85 a month; those who 
live in unheated apartments $95 a month. 
Supervising janitors who do not live on 
the premises must be paid at least $105 a 
month. Under the former order, the rates 
were $15 a month less for employees in 
Zone III. 

Employees acting as watchmen and jani- 
tors who do odd jobs such as looking after 
furnaces, etc., must be paid the same 
minimum as the majority of employees 
covered by the order, that is, 64 cents in 
Zone I and 60 cents in Zone II, with a 
minimum of three hours per day, 

The provision dealing with the three- 
hour minimum is the same as in the general 
order. 

The new overtime provisions are the same 
as those set out in Order 4. 


Deductions—Deductions from the mini- 
mum wage are again prohibited unless 
imposed by an Act or court order and, 
as formerly, there is a provision stating 
that an employer who furnishes an em- 
ployee with lodging, board or meals cannot 
“deduct the cost of these accommodations 
from the employee’s minimum wages nor 
may he compensate the cost thereof with 
the wages of his employee.” However, in 
exceptional cases, in order to facilitate 
bookkeeping, an employer may, as before, 
deduct the cost of lodgings, board or meals 
from an employee’s minimum wage provided 
(1) the price of such services has been set 
out in the contract signed by the employee 
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(2) the deductions relate to the services 
provided during the pay period (3) the 
prices are shown on the earnings statement 
together with the number of meals, where 
applicable. 


A new section has also been added which 
states that, notwithstanding the previous 
sections, an employer is forbidden to charge 
his employee more than 50 cents per meal, 
$3 per week for lodging and $10 per week 
for board and lodging. 


General Provisions—The provision with 
respect to tips remains the same as that in 


the general order. 


As before, the order states that if special 
uniforms are required they must be provided 
at the employer’s expense. 

All employees subject to the order except 
caretakers with lodgings furnished and em- 
ployees of real estate undertakings are, as 
formerly, entitled to a weekly rest of 24 
consecutive hours or two periods of 18 
consecutive hours each. 

The provisions respecting payment of 
Wages, pay statements, records, written 
reports and posting of orders are the same 
as those described above with respect to 
Order 4. 


Order No. 41, (1960)—Municipal and School 

Corporations 

As in the case of the other orders, there 
has been no change in coverage, Order 41, 
1960, governing all employees of municipal 
and school corporations to whom the Mini- 
mum Wage Act applies except persons sub- 
ject to another order. 

The order has been simplified, however. 
The number of zones has been reduced 
from three to two with the same boundaries 
as under Orders 4 and 40. 

Hours have also been reduced, the regular 
work week in school and municipal corpora- 
tions now being 48 hours instead of 54. 
Some of the exceptions have also been 
eliminated. A 60-hour week is no longer 
set for chauffeurs and their helpers nor is 
a 72-hour week prescribed for firemen, 
policemen or policemen-firemen. 

The following employees are again con- 
sidered to have no regular work week and, 
as before, are not entitled to be paid at 
the overtime rate: employees engaged in 
snow clearing operations, caretakers with 
lodgings furnished, employees whose hours 
of work are unverifiable, school teachers, 
attendance officers, and employees of tele- 
phone exchanges in Zone II with fewer 
than 300 subscribers. 


an 


Minimum Rates and Overtime—In keep- 
ing with former practice, the rates set by 
Order 41 are the same as under the general 
order, except in the case of a few special 
categories. The minimum wage now pay- 
able to the majority of persons employed 
by municipal or school corporations is 70 
cents an hour in Zone I and 64 cents in 
Zone II. The rates for office boys and 
messengers and caretakers are also the same 
as those set by Order 4 and described 
above. , 


Lower rates are no longer set for inex- 
perienced workers, the result being that 
employees in this category are now entitled 
to the same minimum wage as experienced 
employees, that is, 70 cents or 64 cents 
an hour, depending on the location. Under 
the former order, the minimum for such 
employees was 56 cents in Zone I, 52 cents 
in Zone II and 48 cents in Zone III. 


Although set out in a slightly different 
way because of the changes in zones, the 
rates for secretaries of municipal corpora- 
tions are the same as before. The minimum 
for Zone I is $175 a month and in Zone II 
rates range from $40 a month in municip- 
alities with a population of 300 or less to 
$140 a month in centres with a population 
of 6,001 or more. In the counties the 
minimum remains $70 a month. 

The rates for school secretaries again 
vary according to the number of property 
owners in the district, ranging from $30 
a month in districts with 50 ratepayers or 


Report of Board 
(Continued from page 476) 

meal period to be arranged at the discretion 
of the Conductor to permit most efficient 
performance of the work, but not later than 
six hours after starting work. The des- 
patcher will be notified when taking meal 
period. 


Manning of Trains, Etc. 


The request for a five-man crew on all 
runs is dropped. 


Pay Cheques for Vacation 


It was felt no difficulty should be en- 
countered in disposing of this matter at 
the local level. 


Disputes Referred to Board of Adjustment 
Clause to cover agreed to. 


less to $110 in areas with 1,201 or more 
ratepayers. 4 

The minimum for attendance officers is ' 
$5 a month if there are less than 100 
pupils and $10 if more. 

The minimum wage for school teachers 
has been raised from $60 to $150 a month, 
effective July 1, 1960. Those who agree to 
do maintenance work are to receive an 
additional $5 a month. 


The overtime provisions have been re- 
vised in the same manner as those in Order 
4. As firemen and policemen are no longer 
permitted to work up to 144 hours in a 
consecutive two-week period, the special 
overtime provision requiring such employees 
to be paid their regular rate plus an addi- 
tional $1 for every hour worked beyond 
the prescribed limit has been dropped. This 
means that the minimum overtime rate for 
these employees is now the same as that 
of other employees governed by the order, 
that is, one and one-half times the minimum 
rate with the usual exemption for those 
hired for a fixed weekly, monthly or yearly 
wage who earn $60 or more a week in 
Zone I and $55 in Zone II. 


General Proyisions—The other provisions 
of the Order, which are unchanged, are the 
same as in Order 4 except for a few minor 
details. One difference is that, in line with 
former practice, the revised order does not 
provide for a vacation with pay for em- 
ployees in municipal and school corpora- 
tions. 


Rates of Pay for Bus Operators 


With respect to the bus operators, it was 
agreed that the first, second and third class 
rates would be deleted and that effective 
September 1, 1959 an increase of 8.3 per 
cent would apply to the fourth class rate in ~ 
effect August 31, 1959 less 1 per cent set 
aside for health and welfare benefits, and 
that a further 1.5 per cent increase would 
apply on the same rates effective June 1, 
1960. 

Rules changes, unless otherwise specified, 
to become effective March 15, 1960. 

(Signed) J. C. Anderson, A. W. Roebuck, 
J. W. Long, H. Halbersteadt, F. A. Collin, 
W. D. Thompson, A. Hand. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Total of claimants for benefit in February up from both month and year earlier; 
seasonal benefit claimants included in the total up from January but down from 
February 1959, statistics* show. Number of initial and renewal claims also up 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence . of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
on February 29 numbered 814,200, of whom 
217,000 were seasonal benefit claimants. 
This total was 4 per cent greater than the 
total of 782,500 (177,100 seasonal benefit) 
on January 29, and 2.3 per cent above the 
figure of 796,000 (243,000 seasonal benefit) 
on February 27, 1959. 

Seasonal benefit claimants totalled 40,000, 
or 23 per cent more than in January, but 
were 26,000, or 11 per cent. below the level 
of February last year. The number on 
seasonal benefit is lower this year because, 
as a result of improved employment con- 
ditions in 1959 over 1958, fewer people 
exhausted regular benefit, and because of 
the increase in the maximum duration of 
regular benefit in effect since September 
1959. 

Fishermen included in the seasonal benefit 
claimants on February 29 numbered 29,000; 
on January 29 they totalled 26,000, and on 
February 27, 1959 they numbered 28,000. 

Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during February numbered 240,300, com- 
pared with 306,600 in January and 220,900 
in February 1959. February was the first 
month since November 1959 in which the 
monthly total of claims filed was greater 
than in the corresponding month of last 
year. This is attributable partly to economic 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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factors and partly to the increase in the 
duration of benefit in effect since September 
1959. 

The average weekly number of benefi- 
ciaries was estimated at 677,300 for Feb- 
ruary, compared with 620,000 for January 
and 673,400 for February 1959. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.00 for February, $21.91 for January 
and $21.56 for February 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,946,- 
293 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1959. 

At February 29 employers registered 
numbered 326,447, an increase of 106 since 
January 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During February, 6,144 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,528 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions 
and 139 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,477 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 137 cases, 
32 against employers and 105 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,573.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in February totalled 
$24,841,607.92 compared with $29,135,- 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


805.55 in January and $18,446,070.36 in 
February 1959. Benefits paid in February 
totalled $62,585,968.43 compared with $54,- 
344,674.19 in January and $58,037,486.77 


in February 1959. The balance in the fund 
on February 29 was $408,141,026.81; on 
January 31 it was $445,885,387.32 and on 
February 28, 1959, $547,399,504.48. 


Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1657A, March 10, 1960 

Summary of the Main Facts: In decision 
CUB-1657, dated July 21, 1959, the Um- 
pire directed the board of referees, pursuant 
to the authority vested in him under section 
76 of the Act, to rehear the case of the 
claimant and in doing so not only to 
examine the new evidence contained in two 
documents which the interested union had 
submitted during the oral hearing before 
him in Toronto on June 26, 1959, but also 
to make a complete review in its adjudica- 
tion, as it had apparently overlooked the 
fact that two separate premises were in- 
volved. 

Accordingly, the board of referees re- 
heard the case in St. Catharines, Ont., on 
September 23, 1959. The claimant was not 
present at the hearing but was represented 
by officials of the union mentioned above. 

The board took into consideration the 
new evidence produced. In addition to the 
brief and the leaflet submitted at the oral 
hearing before the Umpire, it consisted of 
paragraph 16 of a memorandum sent on 
June 30, 1959 by the regional claims officer 
of the Commission at Toronto to the 
same manager by an official of the Inter- 
national Nickel Company of Canada Lim- 
ited, and a copy of a press release issued 
by the Nickel Information Service of that 
company on January 26, 1959. 

The letter dated July 16, 1959 reads in 
part: 


We regret, as we informed you on July 14,. 


that it is not possible to supply this information 
as requested. It is not our normal practice to 
compile a day-by-day record of overall produc- 
tion... 

It should be pointed out that the start-up 
period was grossly irregular due to the abnor- 
mal circumstances which were the natural result 
of a three-month shut down of the entire 
production facilities of the Company. Much of 
the time immediately following resumption of 
work was devoted to restoration of production 
facilities to an operating condition and to build- 
ing up satisfactory in-process stocks of raw 
and intermediate materials. , 

Our study does, however, indicate that 85% 
of the overall production rate in effect at the 
time the strike was called had not been attained 
by January 6 which I note is the day shown 
in the June 30th memo as that on which 
approximately 85% of the working force is 
deemed to have been recalled... 


The letter dated August 11, 1959 also 
reads: 

_During our conference this afternoon you 
discussed with me the three prime factors in 
determining the location of our nickel refinery 
at Port Colborne as opposed to location in the 
Copper Cliff area. 


The three prime reasons were inferred by your 
office to be as follows: 


(1) An abundant supply of electricity at 
reasonable rates 


(2) Adequate supply of water, and 


(3) Accessibility to the prime market area 
along with adequate rail and water trans- 
portation. 


This will confim to you that our decision to 
locate the nickei refinery at Port Colborne was 
made mainly as the result of consideration of 
the above factors. 


The submission to the board of referees 
also contained a daily record “of hourly 
rate employees returning to work” at the 
Port Colborne plant following the settle- 
ment of the strike. It reads: 


Dec. -26,; 1958 ya. ten. erates 372 
Sih) DUS ORAM: . ee are eat 413 
ee 2 es ee eee 413 
6 «1-222, Don. sie ya tetssspct Sexpert Ramee aces 468 
S ~30 Said OMe PRS Is, ae 505 
tc Int age As FS res Gale BM 538 

Jan.- ‘kl O59 erin a8 Oe ee: 546 
fi O} tn GRRE... Sth Fok. eee 578 
ff es aes RPE bp he 1 oe 590 
se A ee 602 
: 5. Lem snpnsdiae, tok. Bele 751 
es 69 BE OG Sah ene 806 
ys Rr RPE ee 832 
. 8 at Yank, Sears 873 
CREE ee Se ee eee 876 
Fe lie . yaenany Renal: pmekriee 906 
{Seby [oth Sem, sok SY Ree, 906 
Seat! Cuche. Madhale?cisss- ncaa ee 1,060 
§ 593 bolreety beeen 1,081 
CONIA ARS’) BREE CaOy oo eee ee 1.152) 
Hi Sb Sots Vip Di vaeet ere), cee ehes 1,152 
BT EG FOES Cee ee ee 1,163 
SC ca] o> ghin tig epeeaerntietts: 30: beet ee 1,165 
$.~ 118 wtp, Repeat soe 1,165 
a Bi ve rik Re phrrrs, p 1,242 
Seep 20a) wrigebacone- paint. wane 1,240 
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Jano 2191959. hed. bate 15257, 
1822.30. 191, BONE... 20. RE 1,274 
“0023? . (Et PAR 2aRes Cee, Aaa 1345 
24. DOE ORL ee 1,317 
2S) 2S eae 1,317 
© 26 0" ~ senate 1,328 


The insurance officer commented: “It will 
be noted from the above figures that on 5 
January, 1959, the date on which the 
resumption of work was considered to be 
appreciable, approximately 50% of the 
hourly rated employees of the Port Col- 
borne plant had returned to work and 85% 
was not attained until 19 January, 1959.” 

As the insurance officer who attended the 
hearing before the board of referees had 
reported that the transcript of the evidence 
was inadequate “due to the rapid fire man- 


) 


ner” in which the oral evidence had been 
given, he was asked to prepare a narrative 
report, which reads as follows: 


The writer attended the rehearing of the 
Board of Referees session at St. Catharines on 
Wednesday, 23 September 1959. The chairman 
in his opening remarks suggested there were 
five prime points at issue and these were reason- 
ably taken in turn although at times the dis- 
cussion overlapped the various points enumer- 
ated. The five questions are set out on page 2 
of the transcript of evidence. 


(From the submission it would seem that 
there are 5 points to come to a decision on:— 


(1) No. of hourly rated employees who 
went on strike from each of the two plants, 
Copper Cliff and Port Colborne. 


(2) Are the Port Colborne and Sudbury 
plants considered as one or two. 


(3) If separated, their production, return 
date of employees and the number, will it be 
treated separately or both production employees 
may be considered together in separate premises. 


(4) The question of 85% being the basic 
percentage used in both production and em- 
ployees as being returned when calculated for 
the termination of the work stoppage. 


(5) The date to be arrived at with from 
the other 4 items a conclusion may be derived 
therefrom). 


Question 1 dealt primarily with the number 
of employees at the Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne plants and it was agreed that the figure 
was 14,513 as set out in the initial submission. 


The second point raised was whether or not 
the Sudbury (which includes the mill and 
smelter at Copper Cliff and all adjacent mining 
properties) and Port Colborne plants constitute 
separate premises. It was agreed, after some 
discussion among the union and the members 
of the Board of Referees, they did not con- 
stitute separate premises within the meaning 
of the Act but were an integrated part of a 
continuous operation, being geographically 
separated for reasons as set out on page 7 of 
the submission to the Board of Referees. They 
established, to their satisfaction, that one would 
not operate without the other and while they 
have separate locals, they nevertheless bargained 
as a unit with the employer. 


_. The third point raised a question only that 
if they were found to be separate premises then 
the production quotas necessary to establish 
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an appreciable resumption of work would have 
to be considered on an individual basis. This 
question no longer became pertinent when the 
point raised in question 2 was decided in 
favour of one operation. 


Question 4 introduced the 85% yard stick 
established by various Umpires as constituting 
percentage required in either personnel recalled 
or production attained or both. The employee 
member, Mr. W. J. Marshall, a member of 
the UAW union and international representa- 
tive, was quite emphatic in expressing the 
union’s viewpoint on this percentage require- 
ment. He was of the same opinion as was the 
research director and union representative, Mr. 
H. L. Robinson of the Mine, Mill & Smelter 
Workers Union, that there should be no “gim- 
micks” associated with the denial of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit from the day following 
the signing of the bargaining agreement with 
the employer. In this case they argued to the 
effect that following the signing of the agree- 
ment on 19 December 1958, employees of 
International Nickel Co. should have been 
entitled to benefit from 20 December 1958 on. 
It was pointed out that the agreement signed 
had to be ratified by the employees and this 
was not completed until 23 December 1958 
and that the employer and the union both felt 
it not advisable to recall anybody the day 
before Christmas and therefore the day the 
first persons were recalled was 26 December 
1958. At best they insisted that relief from 
disqualification should have occurred as of this 
date. It was pointed out by the chairman that 
if they wished to have serious consideration 
given to this particular point, it should be 
taken up by the various unions for discussion 


with the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Board. 


Following some lengthy discussion, all parties 
agreed that they had to be guided by the 
present jurisprudence established by the Umpire 
and that 85% was, under usual conditions, 
necessary, having due respect to personnel and 
production. The union representative chose to 
dismiss the letter from the employer under date 
of 16 July 1959 in relation to production 
attained on a day to day basis following settle- 
ment of the dispute. He inferred that the com- 
pany were unwilling to furnish day to day 
production figures even though the employer 
pointed out the complexity of their operations 
prevented this and more so, due to the neces- 
sity of starting up following a three months’ 
strike. 

At this time and several times later I drew 
to the attention of the union representative that 
the Commission did not lightly regard the em- 
ployer’s statement as of no consequence because 
they could not furnish day to day production 
figures. The commission did, however, accept 
the statement furnished by the employer as 
authentic when they stated that, as a result 
of their study, it was indicated that 85% of 
the overall production rate in effect at the 
time the strike was called had not been attained 
by 6 January 1959, etc. The union representa- 
tive stated that all we had was a lot of shadow 
boxing regarding production figures. Several 
times I again stated the Commission accepted 
the factual evidence in the employer’s letter of 
16 July 1959 and pointed out the following. 
One of the conditions of return to work was 
the re-implementation of the 40-hour work 
week. In turn, I pointed out that even working 
a 40-hour week in contrast to the 32-hour week 
they were working on 23 September 1958, they 
still were unable to turn out 85% of the 
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production previously attained. This would sug- 
gest that due to the shutdown on account of 
the strike, it was not feasible to reach their 
potential at this time. The union further argued 
that the employer had two choices to make 
early in June 1958 and that was to implement 
further lay-offs in addition to the 1200 laid off 
in March 1958 or reduce the work week to 
32 hours. He insisted that this decision saved 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund a very sub- 
stantial loss and that we should take this into 
consideration when considering work resump- 
tion. The union finally dropped the question of 
production attained and chose to argue the 
point on the 20% allowance for a four-day 
week, or in other words, that the 85% should 
be based on 80% of the personnel recalled, etc. 


It was at this time that the employee repre- 
sentative chose to call it man hours worked 
and that there should be 85% of 80% of the 
man hours of production worked in effect on 
23 September 1958. I endeavoured to point out 
the only two requirements the Commission were 
concerned with under the Act were personnel 
recalled and production attained and that if 
they want to introduce man hours worked that 
was something new and aside from the require- 
ments. It will be noted that these man hours 
of employment have been introduced in the 
minority report of the dissenting employee 
member at this hearing. 


The union representative, Mr. H. L. Robinson, 
stated that the Commission were in error when 
they referred to the news item published by 
the Financial Post which was in the form of a 
brochure and filed as an exhibit. This news 
item was dated 26 January 1959 and the union 
representative referred me to an item in the 
same brochure under date of 2 January 1959. 
It was his contention that production had ex- 
ceeded 20% by a stepped-up programme. This 
stepped-up production percentage was quoted 
in the release under date of 26 January 1959 
but it was not so stated in the press release of 
2 January 1959. However, in the press release 
of 2 January 1959, it reads as follows: ‘“Inter- 
national Nickel Company plans to maintain 
output at a rate of some ten thousand tons 
a month each of nickel and copper which is 
almost 20% higher than before the start of 
the recent strike.” 


TI pointed out that this was not an accom- 
plished fact on 6 January 1959, it was only 
the employer’s plans at that date and as there 
is no production shift on the week-ends, it did 
not have much bearing. It was more reasonable 
to consider that there had been some culmina- 
tion of this plan somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of 26 January 1959 and that this increased 
production was non-existent on 6 January 
1959 when we terminated disqualifications under 
Section 63 on the basis of employees recalled. 


Further arguments were advanced by the 
union to the effect that there never had been 
any reduced production because the employer 
was in a position to make all deliveries from 
stock piles to his customers during the strike. 
The employee member of the Board agreed with 
this thinking, stating that they had immense 
stock reserves both in Canada and in the 
United States in bond to the U.S. government. 
The union representative placed considerable 
yalue on the employer’s brief as submitted to 
the Board of Conciliation appointed by the 
Minister of Labour of the Province of Ontario, 
which was included as an exhibit and which 
the union used as one of the reasons for an 
increased wage demand when presenting their 
case. We could find no significant information 
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in this lengthy report that would necessarily 
apply to the implementation of section 63 of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and in par- 
ticular, the requirements as to an appreciable 
resumption of production following the work 
stoppage due to the strike. 


The board, by a majority decision, dis- 
missed the appeal. Its decision reads, in 
part, as follows: 


...At the request of the Umpire due con- 
sideration was given regarding both Port Col- 
borne and Copper Cliff being separate premises. 
This was clarified that owing to the method 
of production it was not possible to separate 
the plants, but to deal with them as one unit. 
The 85% based as the calculating figure for 
the return of both production and employees, 
was founded on other decision CUB-1158. It 
was agreed that this would be the basis of 
calculation. 


The Board after hearing the oral evidence of 
the several members, and taking into consider- 
ation the new evidence produced, also the 
request of the Umpire regarding separate prem- 
ises, and the evidence in the submission, arrives 
at the conclusion that there were 84.19% em- 
ployees returned to work on January 6th, 1959, 
hence the termination of the work stoppage 
would be January 5th, 1959... 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated, in part, as follows: 


With reference to the 85% which being an 
interpretation of Section 63 (1) (a) of the Act 
which has been interpreted by various umpires, 
this case being of a unique nature, I would 
respectfully submit that the 85% ruling should 
not be applicable. In fact it is my considered 
opinion that this percentage should either be 
modified or on the resumption of work those 
employees in a strike bound plant not being 
recalled immediately, providing they are willing 
and able to accept other employment, should 
qualify for benefit under the Regulations of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act... 

Because the Company were either unable, 
or unwilling to supply production figures, the 
only fair basis on which I can adjudicate this 
claim is to work on the assumption that 14,513. 
employees were employed prior to the strike, 
on a 32-hour week. This in essence is a 20% 
reduction in the normal work week and in 
applying the 85% yardstick, this I submit 
should be used on the basis of man hours 
which will decrease the 11,611 employees to 
9,869 employees, which in turn based on the 
percentage figures would in turn have made 
the disqualification from December 23rd, 1958, 
to January 4th, 1959... 


From the board of referees’ decision of 
September 23, 1959, the interested union 
appealed to the Umpire on the following 


grounds: 

First, that the principle that at the end of 
a strike, workers are disqualified from Unem- 
ployment Insurance benefit until there has been 
a substantial resumption of work (usually 
deemed to be when production or the number 
of employees back at work, or both, depending 
upon the circumstances, have reached 85% of 
what they were immediately before the strike 
began) is wrong and unfair; 

Secondly, that the above principle was incor- 
rectly applied in this case; 
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Thirdly, the Board made its decision on the 
basis of the fact, not disputed by the Union, 
that 84.19% of the number of employees of 
the International Nickel Company in Sudbury 
and Port Colborne had returned to work on 
Tuesday, January 6, 1959. However, the Board 
made this decision without taking any steps to 
obtain the additional information which the 
Union requested and which would have enabled 
the Board to arrive at a correct interpretation 
of the above fact. 


This is a test case, chosen to represent all 
hourly rated employees of the International 
Nickel Company both at Coppercliff and Port 
Colborne, whose disqualification from benefit 
was ruled to have terminated January 5, 1959. 


The union also requested a further oral 
hearing before him, which was held in 
Toronto on February 4, 1960. The union 
was represented by H. L. Robinson, its 
Research Director, who was assisted by the 
President and the Vice-President respec- 
tively of Local 637, and the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission by F. G. Power and 
G. I. Shearer. 


Considerations and Conclusions: For ob- 
vious reasons, it seems, the appellant union 
did not question the fact that the represen- 
tative claimant had lost his employment 
on September 24, 1958 by reason of a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute at the premises at which he was 
employed and thereby came within the pur- 
view of subsection (1) of section 63 of the 
Act; nor did the union contend that the 
claimant fulfilled the requirements of the 
relieving provisions of subsection (2) of 
that section. The objections raised by the 
union are concerned solely with the dura- 
tion of the disqualification as imposed by 
the insurance officer and, after taking into 
consideration the oral representations sub- 
mitted by the union’s representative at the 
hearings before me, may be summed up as 
follows: 


1. The disqualification should have been made 
to terminate on the day the labour dispute was 
settled; or, failing that, 

2. The determination by the insurance officer 
of the date of the resumption of work should 
have taken into account 

(a) that the work on the premises had, for 
some time before the strike, been operating on 
a 32-hour week due to large stocks of unsold 
nickel in the hands of the company, and 
_ (b) that, after the strike, the employees were 
immediately placed on a 40-hour week, as the 
company intended to increase its output about 
20% higher than before the strike to restore 
its customer inventories as well as replenish 


its working stocks. 

The first one of the union’s objections is 
contrary to the explicit wording of sub- 
section (1) (a) of section 63 of the Act, 
which provides that a claimant who has 
lost his employment by reason of a stop- 
page of work attributable to a labour dis- 
pute is disqualified from receiving benefit 
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“until the termination of the stoppage of 
work”. Consequently, whether that provi- 
sion is based on a “wrong and unfair” 
principle cannot be a relevant consideration 
in deciding the point at issue, as I must take 
the law as I find it. Moreover, I believe it 
must be based on a sound and logical 
principle in view of the admitted fact that 
a force once set in motion may produce 
effects which can be assessed only after an 
interval has elapsed. For example, in the 
case dealt with in the Umpire’s decision 
CUB-827, the stoppage of work, as a normal 
consequence, had resulted in the deteriora- 
tion of the employer’s premises and equip- 
ment and these could not be reconditioned 
or repaired for an immediate resumption of 
work upon settlement of the dispute. The 
Umpire held in that case that the extended 
stoppage was due to the labour dispute for 
the period required to place the premises 
and equipment in working condition, as 
the record did not support the contention 
that the employer had chosen deliberately 
to keep the plant idle to suit his own 
convenience. 


In the present case, the record shows 
that if the company did not recall all of 
its employees to work immediately after 
the settlement of the labour dispute, it was 
“due to the abnormal circumstances which 
were the natural result of a three-month 
shutdown of the entire production facilities 
of the Company” and, as a consequence, 
“much of the time” following the settle- 
ment “was devoted to restoration of pro- 
duction facilities to an operating condition 
and to building up satisfactory in-process 
stocks of raw and intermediate materials”. 
If the statistical data which I am about to 
examine should show also that a substan- 
tial resumption of work did not take place 
at the company’s premises until some time 
after the settlement of the dispute, the 
extended stoppage, in the absence of con- 
vincing evidence to the contrary, shall have 
to be attributed to a direct and normal 
consequence of the labour dispute. 

The information supplied by the com- 
pany with respect to the resumption of its 
operations indicates that “85% of the over- 
all production rate in effect at the time the 
strike was called had not been attained by 
January 6”. That information does not 
show when such a rate was attained, nor 
does it differentiate between the respective 
rates of production reached at each one of 
the two plants involved in the present case, 
which is essential because, as I intimated 
in referring this case to the board of 
referees, we are here dealing with two 
separate premises. 


The distance between the two plants— 
both situated in the province of Ontario, 
but one in Copper Cliff, which is in the 
north-western part of the province, and 
the other in Port Colborne, which is in 
the south-western part thereof—is approx- 
imately 350 miles. Under these geographical 
conditions, and no matter how tightly 
integrated or interdependent, functionally or 
otherwise, those plants were, the conten- 
tion that they were, for the purpose of 
the company’s operations, the same prem- 
ises has no more foundation in law than 
it has in fact. Nor can the reasons which 
allegedly prompted the company to build 
one of the plants in question at Port Col- 
borne rather than near or at Copper Cliff 
be considered otherwise than as additional 
and more convincing reasons why they 
should be separate units. 


It is a general rule of statutory construc- 
tion that if a statute uses a term which is 
not explicitly defined in the statute itself, 
such term is used in its commonly and 
generally accepted sense or meaning. Ac- 
cordingly, in the absence of a definition in 
the Act of the terms “factory,” “workshop” 
and “premises” as used in section 63, such 
terms must be given their commonly or 
generally accepted meaning, that is, as 
referring to the geographical location of 
any unit of an enterprise. That such was 
also the intended meaning of those terms is 
made clear enough in subsection (3) of that 
section, which provides that each depart- 
ment shall be deemed to be a separate 
factory or workshop for the purpose of 
section 63, whenever separate branches of 
work commonly carried on as separate 
businesses in separate premises happen to 
be carried on in separate departments ‘“‘on 
the same premises”. 


From the above it will be readily seen 
that the legislator’s apparent intent was to 
give a claimant such protection or relief 
from disqualification as could be derived 
from the fact that the labour dispute which 
caused his loss of employment did not 
occur at the factory, etc., at which he was 
employed, but at some other factory, etc., 
and this notwithstanding that both premises 
were owned and operated by the same 
person. 


Consequently, the question of the date 
of the termination of the stoppage of work, 
which I have to decide, must be examined 
in the light of my finding that there are 
two separate premises involved and of the 
fact that the information supplied by the 
company does not differentiate between the 
respective rates of production reached at 
each one of those two plants. As a result, I 
am, therefore, left with no alternative but 
to decide that question on the basis of the 
daily record of the hourly rated employees 
returning to work after the settlement of 
the dispute at Port Colborne and Copper 
Cliff respectively. 

In that connection, the record shows that 
the insurance officer and the board of 
referees were very generous in considering 
that a substantial resumption of work had 
already taken place on January 6, 1959. 
As a matter of fact, 81 per cent of the 
employees had by then resumed work at 
Copper Cliff and only 53 per cent at Port 
Colborne, and this, particularly in respect 
of the latter plant, falls short of the per- 
centage usually considered to be sufficient 
to rule that a stoppage of work has ter- 
minated, i.e., 85 per cent. However, I will 
not disturb their erroneous finding as my 
decision, in view of section 80 of the Act, 
can have no practical effect on the benefit 
already paid as a result of the board’s 
decision. In other words, my decision has 
but academic interest in that respect. 

The point raised by the union regarding 
the working week having been shorter before 
the strike than after is one that cannot 
carry any weight in the absence of definite 
evidence that the employer’s delay in recall- 
ing the employees to work after the settle- 
ment of the dispute was due to the com-' 
pany’s decision to increase its production 
rather than to factors which had arisen out 
of and were attributable to the dispute. 
To say that this latter situation was the one 
which prevailed is a reasonable assumption, 
as it seems that the company’s decision to 
increase its output should have had the 
effect of expediting rather than retarding 
their return to work. 

For the above reasons, the union’s appeal 
is dismissed. 


U.S. Employment Up, Employment Down in March 


Primarily because the weather was abnormally severe—the worst in any March 
since 1941—employment fell and unemployment rose in the United States in March, the 
U.S. Department of Labor reported last month. The usual pattern for March is just the 


opposite. 


Employment totalled 64,257,000, a decline of 253,000 from February. Unemployment _ 
amounted to 4,206,000, an increase of 275,000. The seasonally adjusted rate of unemploy- 


ment rose to 5.4 from 4.8 per cent. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 185 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 163 contracts in these categries was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


‘ (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Post» Office: if. 2. eae 5 Me. Sere... 9 $164,046.11 
ROMP223..235.2. 2RGa. Be PER. Sees 3 6,863.00 
Transport,<i!..0/33,. 2246 Sate. ee ee 1 98,373.21 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be- observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be .had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


- (d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $20,334.82 was collected from 17 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their 
subcontractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required 
by the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is 
for distribution to the 405 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Kentville N S: Malcolm L Wallace, supply & erection of storage bldg & workshop, 
Experimental Farm. near Eyebrow Sask: W E Clark & C E Lewis, construction of dykes 
& canal excavation, Eyebrow Lake Diversion. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: M J Lalonde Ltd, *recovering bathroom floors, kitchen floors & 
counter tops, Villeray Terrace. Regina Sask: Superior Plumbing & Heating, *plumbing 
maintenance, service contract, Projects 7/48 & 8/49. Chilliwack B C: Jensen & Johnsen 
Landscape Contractors Ltd, landscaping for 100 housing units (DND 6/58). Victoria B C: 
G A Barker Construction, *supply & installation of 32 plastic laminated counter tops in 
rental units, Veterans Projects 6, 6A &7. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Huber Electric Ltd, construction of diesel electric 
power plant & electrical wiring at Fond du Lac IDS; Lloyd Construction Co Ltd, alterations 
& additions to two classroom bldg, Onion Lake CE IDS. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: 
Fisher Metal: Products Ltd, kitchen & laundry improvements, Kamloops IRS; Gordon 
Latham Ltd, conversion of heating plant, Kamloops IRS. Lytton Indian Agency B C:; 
Interior Plumbing & Heating, plumbing improvements, St George’s IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Universal Electric, Division. of Univex Electrical Construction 
& Engineering Ltd, installation of tele-communication cable, RCAF Station. Dartmouth 
N S: Standard Construction Co Ltd, alterations to fire control bldg No 5, RCNAD; 
Francis Hankin & Co Itd, construction of ash ‘silo, central -heating plant, HMCS 
Shearwater. Greenwood N_S: Valley Services, Ltd, installation of telecommunication cable, 
RCAF Station. St Johns Que: Cribb Construction Co Ltd, construction of temporary house 
& installation of steam generator, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Landino Zuccarini, 
renovation of bldg No 92, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Koppers of Canada Ltd, *manu- 
facture & installation of acoustic tréatment of exhaust silencer for high speed wind tunnel, 
NAE. Sarcee Alta: McIntosh Equipment Ltd, construction of POL service station & pave- 
ment in Camp. Whitehorse Y T: Electric Power Equipment Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical 


_ distribution system, RCAF Station. 


- Building and Maintenance 


¢ nah Borden Ont: McNeilly & Bavington Ltd, repainting interior of 23 bldgs; Burnley 
Contracting Ltd, interior painting of 185 PMQ’s. Hamilton Ont: The Tidey Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of steel water reservoir & appurtenances, RCAF Station, Mount Hope. 


Winnipeg Man: Paul Pallas Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 49 PMQs, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Goose Bay Labrador: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, installation of stainless steel canopies, 
RCAF Station. St John’s Nfld: Mrs Annie Manderson, catering. Cornwallis N S: Canada 
Catering Co Ltd, catering. Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, interior fire retardent painting 
of Bldg S-25, Temporary Hospital, HMCS Stadacona; Maritime Automatic Sprinkler Ltd, 
supply & installation of automatic fire protection system, Naval Garage, HMC Dockyard. 
Quebec Que: Adjutor Pouliot, interior painting & repair of Bldgs 1, 2, 3 & 4, Artillery 
Park. Hagersville Ont: Williamson Roofing & Sheet Metal Works, re-roofing Hangar No. 
7, Military Camp. Hamilton Ont: Beaver Lumber Co Ltd, repairs & renovations to Bldg 
No 5, HMCS Star. Napanee Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, replacement of 
drill hall floor, Armoury. Petawawa Ont: Acme Spraying & Caulking, repainting interior 
of Bldg L-57, Camp. Toronto Ont: Willard & Bluj, interior re-painting of four bldgs 
at No 6 Personnel Depot, Sunnybrook Park. Trenton Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, interior painting of No 2 Administration Bldg, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill 
Man: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. Winnipeg Man: Canadian Rogers Western Ltd, 
repair of composition & tar roofs, Fort Osborne Barracks. Saskatoon Sask: W J English 
& Co Ltd, re-roofing drill hall bldg, HMCS Unicorn. Calgary Alta: Custom Floor 
Coverings Ltd, installation of floors in rooms, Mewata Armouries; Canadian Western 
Natural Gas Co Ltd, *replacement of gas main & related work throughout PMQ area, 
RCAF Station, Lincoln Park. Esquimalt B C: Pacific Sheet Metal Works Ltd, re-roofing 
of bldg No 8, HMC Dockyard. North Jericho B C: Thorn & Co Ltd, application of 
asphalt & gravel roof on Hangar 7. Prince Rupert B C: Eby & Sons Ltd, re-roofing of 
bldgs, HMCS Chatham. Vernon B C: Inland Painters & Decorators, supply & installation 
of flooring of five bldgs, Military Camp. Mile Post 1083 (Destruction Bay) Y T: Samson- 
Kmet Floorshop Ltd, painting of row housing, North West Highway System; Whitehorse 
Electric Co Ltd, electrical repairs, row housing, North West Highway System. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Frobisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, supply & erection of Industrial Bldg, 
Airbase. 


Department of Public Works 


Campbellton Nfld: Cape Horn Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Harbour 
Grace Nfld: Allied Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. St John’s Nfld: 
Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, alterations to canteen, Customs Bldg. Borden 
P E I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, construction of inspection station for Department of 
Agriculture. P E I National Park P E I; Curran & Briggs Ltd, paving, Dalvay to Brackley 
Point Beach, 8.0 miles, Gulf Shore Road. Clarke’s Harbour N S: Rodney Contractors Ltd, 
construction of post office. Cornwallis N S: Cameron Contracting Ltd, removal of jetty, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of shops bldg for 
Department of Transport. Little River N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Little Lameque N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, wharf repairs. McEachern’s. 
Point N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, wharf extension. St Stephen N B: R E 
MacCready, alterations & additions to Customs & Immigration Bldg. Baie St Paul Que: 
Charles Eugene Tremblay, addition & alterations, post office. Grande Riviere Que: Edouard 
Perron & Arthur Morin, erection of post office bldg. La Tuque Que: Sylvio Beland, 
reconstruction of wharf. Mont Laurier Que: Dufort & Lavoie, construction of wharf. 
Montreal Que: Allied Bldg Services Ltd, cleaning interior of customs examining warehouse; 
McGill Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease; 
Richard Nantel, removal of ashes, garbage, etc from federal bldgs; Caplan Construction 
Ltd, repairs to Postal Station “B” for accommodation for Trans-Canada Airlines. Outre- 
mont Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Postal Station. Quebec Que: Entre- 
tiens Industriels & Sanitaires Orleans Enr, cleaning interior of Pollack Bldg. Ste Anne de 
la Pocatiere Que: Kebec Construction Ltd, construction of headerhouse, Experimental 
Farm. St Maxime de Scott Que: Benoit Grenier, erection of post office bldg. St Pamphile 
Que: Gerard Dube, erection of post office bldg. Varennes Que: Danis Construction Inc, 
wharf reconstruction. Belle River Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of east 
training wall. Dundas Ont: T A Gowling Construction Co, alterations & additions to 
federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improve- 
ments, Burlington Beach Wharf, Stage 3; Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, repairs to 
fenders, Wellington St Extension. Niagara Falls Ont: Stewart Hinan Corp Ltd, construc- 
tion of UIC office bldg. Norwich Ont: McKinney Lumber Co Ltd, alterations & remodelling 
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to federal bldg. Orleans Ont: Dufort & Lavoie, construction of post office. Ottawa Ont: 
Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, interior cleaning, Sir Charles Tupper Bldg; William 
D’Aoust Construction Ltd, installation of new stairs & elevator, West Langevin Block; 
Able Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Plant Products Laboratory, CEF; Allied Bldg 
Services Ltd, cleaning interior of Veterans’ Memorial Bldg, Wellington St; Guy Morin 
Bldg Cleaning, cleaning interior of Empire Bldg; Allied Bldg Services Ltd, cleaning 
interior of Kent-Albert Bldg; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, general alterations to rooms 
H-7 & H-10 (Nutrition Division), Department of National Health & Welfare, Food & 
Drug Laboratory Bldg, Tunney’s Park; Allied Bldg Services Lid, interior redecoration & 
related repair work, No 4 Temporary Bldg, Lyon St; C Howard Simpkin Ltd, supply & 
installation of electrical distribution transformers, Confederation Bldg, Wellington St. 
Ottawa Ont & Hull Que: Quebec Window Cleaning Co Ltd, window cleaning, federal 
bldgs. Pelee Island Ont: Rieger Bros Construction Ltd, repairs to west wharf. Perth Ont: 
R T Parks & Son Ltd, alterations & improvements to postal accommodation, federal bldg. 
Toronto Ont: Wm Harris Cartage Ltd, removal of ashes, garbage, waste paper, etc from 
federal bldgs; New York Window Cleaning Ltd, cleaning windows in federal bldgs & 
bldgs under lease; Allied Bldg Services Ltd, cleaning interior of MacKenzie Bldg. Fisher 
Branch Man: A K Penner & Sons Ltd, construction of post office. Pukatawagan Man: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of various bldgs, The Pas Agency. Winnipeg Man: 
A Rebiffe Construction Co Ltd, alterations & renovations to second floor of federal bldg 
for Department of Public Works amalgamated office accommodation; Al Reynolds 
(Transfer), removal of garbage & ashes, various federal bldgs. White Fox Sask: C M 
Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Canmore Alta: Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Medicine Hat Alta: Bird Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Kitimat B C: Peter Kiewit Sons Co of Canada Ltd, 
construction of federal bldg. New Westminster B C: J Boshard & Son Ltd, painting of 
Railway Bridge; Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, superstructure repairs, Railway Bridge. Port 
Coquitlam B C: Alex Park & Son Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Prince George B C: 
Carl Wedemeyer, interior painting of federal bldg. Vancouver B C: Mercury Maintenance 
Services Ltd, cleaning interior of New Customs Bldg; Coronation Construction Co Ltd, 
alterations to sub-basement for Department of Fisheries, Old Customs Examining Ware- 
house. Wiah Point B C: S R Kirkland Construction Co Ltd, construction of boat harbour 
(floats). 
Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Bridgewater N S: Andrew Hebb, interior painting. & plaster repairs, federal bldg. 
Halifax N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, interior painting, federal bldg; Braden J Keefe, altera- 
tions to Pier 21. Liverpool N S: Russell Williams, interior painting, federal bldg. Truro 
N S: F C McCurdy, acoustic work, federal bldg. Point Sapin N B: Leo LeBlanc, dredging. 
Cabano Que: Alfred Caron, painting & replacement of glass, public bldg. Chandler Que: 
Paul Lanting, interior repairs & repainting, federal bldg. Montreal Que: Otis Elevator Co 
Ltd, elevator alterations, 1631 Delorimier St. Quebec Que; Paul Henri Lafond, construction 
of new stairs, Champlain Harbour Station. Ste Marie de Beauce Que: Jean Ferland, 
interior repainting & plaster repairs, federal bldg. Sorel Que: McNamara Marine Ltd, 
dredging. Arnprior Ont: Roy Goodfellow, replacement of boiler units, Civil Defence 
College; Patrick Vineskie, construction of ceiling, Civil Defence College. Cobourg Ont: 
Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. Chapleau Ont: C U Collins Stores, interior 
painting, federal bldg. Cornwall Ont: Lauzon Bros, interior painting, federal bldg. Hamilton 
Ont: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging in Wentworth Street Slip. Kemptville Ont: Harold 
Patterson, alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: W M Morgan & Son, installation of 
kitchen ventilation system, Saunders Cafeteria, CEF; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to 
dome, Dominion Observatory, CEF; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, alterations to Science 
Service Laboratory, CEF; Aerodyne Ltd, repairs to cooling system, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Montreal Rd; F Thibault Lumber & Wrecker Ltd, demolition of houses, 
Slater & Bay Sts; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, repairs to air-conditioning system, Food & 
Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Roy Soderlind & Co Ltd, repairs to cooling system, 
Virus Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; R & R Construction, alterations to Union Station; 
Sanco Ltd, disinfecting & deodorizing of washrooms in various bldgs; Industrial Demoli- 
tion, demolition of old O’Keeke’s Brewery bldg; Lavoie Construction Reg’d, general 
repairs to Science Service Laboratory; Lavoie Construction Reg’d, alterations to No 1 
Temporary Bldg; Ottawa Iron Works Ltd, repairs to skylights, Trade & Commerce ~ 
Bldg; Federal Electric Construction Ltd, replacement of electrical fixtures, Woods Cana- 
dian Bldg; Federal Air Conditioning, repairs to refrigeration, Postal Station “B”, Sparks 

(Continued on page 508) 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, April 1950 

Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) rose 0.5 per cent from 126.9 to 127.5 
between March and April.* In April 1959 
the index stood at 125.4. 

Although all five group indexes were 
higher, an increase of 1.3 per cent in the 
food index accounted for most of the rise 
in the total index. 

The rise in the month was the first after 
four successive declines, and it brought the 
index back to the January level. The all- 
time high, 128.3, was recorded last Nov- 
ember. 

The food index rose from 119.4 to 120.9 
as price increases occurred for bread, eggs, 
citrus fruits, apples, potatoes and chicken, 
Beef and pork prices were generally lower, 
as were those for most imported fresh 
vegetables. 

The shelter index moved from 142.9 to 
143.3, a rise of 0.3 per cent. The rent 
component was unchanged but the home- 
ownership component recorded a further 
increase. 

An upward movement of 0.4 per cent in 
the clothing index, from 110.4 to 110.8, 
reflected scattered price increases for some 
items of footwear and men’s clothing as 
well as for items of women’s clothing up 
from sale levels of previous months. 

In the household operation index, a frac- 
tional increase from 123.4 to 123.5 reflected 
somewhat higher prices for some appliances 
resulting from initial pricing of 1960 models, 
as well as furniture prices up from sale 
levels. These increases, combined with some 
price increases for household utensils and 
equipment, more than balanced lower prices 
for textiles. 

A movement of 0.1 per cent in other 
commodities and services from 137.0 to 
137.1 was due to higher doctors’ and den- 
tists’ fees. Price declines were limited to 
gasoline, bicycles and toilet soap. 

Group indexes one year earlier (April 
1959) were: food 119.3, shelter 140.5, 
clothing 109.6, household operation 122.6 
and other commodities and services 133.7. 


Wholesale Price Index, March 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) moved fractionally lower 
between February and March, dropping 0.2 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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per cent from 230.0 to 229.6. It was the 
second successive decline of that proportion. 

The March 1960 index was slightly below 
the year-earlier figure of 230.6. 

During the month, five of the major 
group indexes moved lower, two higher, 
and one remained unchanged. 

The downward movement in the animal 
products group continued; the index dropped 
a further 0.7 per cent, from 242.6 in Feb- 
ruary to 240.8. The non-ferrous metals 
group index moved 0.3 per cent lower, 
from 178.2 to 177.6. Three other groups— 
vegetable products, textile products and 
wood products—were only perceptibly 
lower. 

Indexes for non-metallic minerals and 
chemical products were slightly higher. 

The index for iron products was un- 
changed at 256.3 for the third consecutive 
month. 

The index of Canadian farm product 
prices at terminal markets (1935-39=100) 
edged up 0.4 per cent, from 217.9 to 218.8, 
between March 25 and April 22. The field 
products index rose 1.8 per cent, from 174.4 
to 180.6, reflecting price gains for potatoes 
and rye, western flaxseed and eastern corn, 
barley and hay. The animal products index 
eased off 0.5 per cent from 258.3 to 256.9 
as declines for calves and hogs, chiefly on 
eastern markets, and eggs and butterfat in 
the East were almost balanced by gains for 
steers and lambs, the latter mainly in the 
East, and poultry. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1960 


Consumer price indexes (1959=100) de- 
creased in nine of the ten regional cities 
between February and March.* Only the 
Edmonton-Calgary index increased, by a 
fractional 0.1 per cent. 

Declines ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Winnipeg and Saskatoon-Regina to 0.8 per 
cent in Montreal. 

Lower food indexes were mainly respon- 
sible for movements in the total indexes as 
foods declined in all ten cities. Decreases 
in the food index ranged from a fractional 
0.1 per cent in Edmonton-Calgary to 2.3 
per cent in Montreal. In contrast, clothing 
indexes rose in all ten cities, with increases 
ranging from 0.2 per cent in Montreal and 
Vancouver. 


*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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Shelter indexes showed mixed results: [§. Consumer Price Index, March 1960 
five city indexes up, three unchanged and The United States consumer price index 
two down from February levels. House- (1947-49—100) rose to a record high 
hold operation indexes rose in seven cities, petween mid-February and mid-March, 
remained unchanged in two cities and de- advancing 0.1 per cent from 125.6 to 125.7. 
clined in St. John’s. Other commodities and The increase was mainly attributable to 
services group indexes were lower in four  jjsing food prices, which after falling for 
of the ten regional cities, unchanged in three —_fiye months climbed, as is usual at this time 
cities and up a fractional 0.1 per cent in of year; the rise in the food component was 


the other three. 0.3 per cent. The housing index rose 0.1 
Regional consumer price index point per cent. 
changes between February and March were The U.S. index for March 1959 was 


as follows: Montreal —1.0 to 126.5; 123.7. 

Toronto —0.5 to 129.2; Vancouver —0.4 JK, Index of Refail Prices, February 1960 

to 12837; St. ines s —0.3 to 114.51; ager The United Kingdom index of retail 
—0.3 to 126.7; Saint John —0.2 to 128.9; prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) remained un- 
Ottawa —0.2 to 127.4; Winnipeg —0.1 to changed at 109.9 between mid-January and 
124.0; Saskatoon-Regina —0.1 to 123.4; and mid-February. This was lower than the 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 123.3. index for February 1959, which was 110.3. 


“Tight Money” One of Challenges Facing Canadians—OFL 


More than 800 persons attended the 2nd Education Conference of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour, held in Niagara Falls, February 13 and 14, and heard about 
challenges to Canadians in the form of tight money, import competition, automation, U.S. 
investment and the growth of the White Collar class. ; 

~ Doug Hamilton, OFL Secretary, acted as Chairman of the Conference. 

Items on the agenda that were discussed at the Conference included: Our Changing 
Economy, Public Relations, Welfare for Workers, International Affairs, Fair Employment 
Practices, Political Policy for Labour. ’ 


tOn base June 1951=100. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should commun- 
icate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 139. 
Aged 

1. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. Guide for State Sur- 
veys on Aging; a Manual to aid States and 
Communities in Program Planning for 
Their Growing Population of Older Citi- 
zens to assist in Preparations for Participa- 
tion in the 1961 White House Conference 
on Aging. With Adaptations for Community 
Use. Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 110. 


2. WALKER, KENNETH MACFARLANE. Com- 
mentary on Age. London, Cape, 1952. Pp. 
192. 

Contents: The Problem of Old Age. Body 
Changes in Old Age. Ageing of the Tissues. 
Rejuvenation. Man’s Span of Life. The Psy- 
chological Changes in Old Age. The Treatment 
of Old Age. The Philosophy of Old Age. The 
Religious View of Old Age. Old Age and 
Society. Ways of solving the Old-Age Problem. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were sponsored 
by the Federal Department of Labour and 
published in Ottawa in 1959. 


3. Bruce, JoHN W. Labour’s Views on 
the Older Worker Problem. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is General Organizer of the 
United Association of Journeymen and Appren- 
tices of the Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry 
of the United States and Canada. He empha- 
sizes the importance of retaining older workers. 


4. CAMPBELL, JAN. Experience Available. 
Pp. 4. 


The author, who is National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation and Chairman of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Older Work- 
ers, tells about the problems of the older 
worker and of the educational program which 
the Federal Department of Labour is carrying 
out to help solve the problem. 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. On 
Your Agenda. Pp. 9. 


A short play about a meeting of a joint 
labour-management committee at which prob- 
lems affecting the plant are discussed and 
solutions proposed. 

6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Plans are for People. Pp. 8. 
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A short play which tells how a joint labour- 
management committee can improve industrial 
relations in a plant. 

7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Lazour. Top 
of the Iceberg. Pp. 7. 

A short play showing how joint labour- 
management consultation helped one firm to 
improve its product by inviting suggestions 
from the workers. 

8. CRUICKSHANK, WILLIAM Harvey. In- 
dustry’s Views on the Older Worker Prob- 
lem. Pp. 4. 

The speaker is Vice-President of the Bell 
Telephone Company. 

9, LINDAL, WALTER JACOBSON. Plan Now 
for Winter Works Campaigns. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, chairman of the National Em- 
ployment Committee in Winnipeg, describes 
four steps to relieve winter unemployment: 
(1) indoors construction work; (2) household 
painting, decorating and repairs; (3) construc- 
tion repairs in non-residential buildings; and, 
(4) a “Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program.” The speaker concludes that every- 
one should support winter employment cam- 
paigns. 

10. STARR, MICHAEL. A Summary of the 
Older Worker Problem. Pp. 4. 


The Minister of Labour points out that older 
workers have acquired know-how, experience, 
judgment and _ stability. Their record with 
regard to accident rates, absenteeism and 
labour turn-over is superior. 

11. WuirEe, Cecit G. Hold that Pension. 
Pp. 4. 

The author, who is Senior Actuary in the 
Department of Insurance in Ottawa, spoke 
about the importance for the employee who 
changes jobs to preserve the pensions he earns 
with a succession of employers. 


Collective Bargaining 


12. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. 
[Collective Bargaining Today]. Proceedings, 
Third Annual Industrial Relations Confer- 
ence of the Industrial Union Department, 
AFL-CIO, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 
15 and 16, 1959. Washington, 1959. Pp. 99. 

Among the speakers were Walter Reuther, 
President of the U.A.W., David J. McDonald, 
President of the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, James B. Carey, President of the Inter- 
national Union of Electrical Workers, and 
Senator Stuart Symington. 

13. NEw York (STATE). DEPARTMENT OF 
LABOR. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND STATIS- 
Tics. Union Agreement in New York State; 
Duration of Agreements and Provisions for 
Re-opening, Deferred Increases, and Escal- 
ation. New York, 1959. Pp. 27. 


Based on a study of 917 union agreements 
covering 1,400,000 workers. 


14. NEw York (STATE). DEPARTMENT 
OF Lagsor. DIVISION OF RESEARCH AND 
Statistics. Union Agreements in the Con- 
struction Industry in New York State. New 
York, 1959. Pp. 56. 


A study of selected provisions of 375 union 
agreements covering 228,000 workers. 

15. U.S. BurEAU oF Lasor STATISTICS. 
Pension Plans under Collective Bargaining. 
Pt. 1. Vesting Provisions and Requirements 
for Early Retirement; Pt. 2. Involuntary 
Retirement Provisions, Late 1958. Washing- 
tong GPO? -1959.5Pp. 29, 

A study of 300 plans. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


16. U.S. CoNGRrEss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. Rehabilita- 
tion of the Disabled in Thirty-Seven Coun- 
tries of the World; Domestic Programs and 
International Activities in Technical Assist- 
ance. Prepared for the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, United States Senate, 
and its Subcommittee on Reorganization and 
International Organization (Pursuant to S. 
Res. 347, 85th Congress, and S. Res. 42, 
86th Congress). Washington, GPO, 1959. 
Ppa s3y 


17. U.S. OFFICE OF VOCATIONAL RE- 
HABILITATION. Psychological Services in 
Vocational Rehabilitation, by Salvatore G. 
DiMichael. Washington, GPO [1959] Pp. 53. 


‘Economics 


18. GALBRAITH, JOHN KENNETH. The 
Affluent Society. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
1958. Pp. 368. 

A book on economics. 


19. SAMUELSON, PAUL ANTHONY. Econ- 
omics; an Introductory Analysis. 4th ed. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1958. Pp. 810. 


An introduction to economics for college 
students. 


Industrial Relations 


20. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Industrial Relations Here and Now; 
Trends, Issues, and Company Practices. 
New York, c1959. Pp. 123. 


Topics discussed include collective bargain- 
ing, discipline, management communications 
with employees, and management development. 


21. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
Joint Consultation in Practice, a Survey in 
British Industry. [Paris, OEEC, n.d., 1959?) 
Pp. 43. 

Contents: Why Joint Consultation? The 
Forms it takes. How Groups are represented. 
How Committees work. How Representatives 
teport back. What Consultation can achieve. 
What People feel about Consultation. Other 
Kinds of Consultation. Pointers to Practice. 


22. Prives, M. Z. Unionism and_ the 
Merit System in Municipal Labour Relations 
in Canada. Montreal, Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, 1958. Pp. 58. 


The author sought to discover: (1) whether 
employee organizations in the municipal service 
tried to influence their field of employment 
by gaining recognition for a closed shop sys- 
tem and, how this related to the merit prin- 
ciple; (2) whether these organizations were 
interested in hiring only, or in promotion and 
related matters as well; and, (3) whether it 
was possible to notice any pressure being 
presently applied in municipal labour relations 
and what the future development might be in 
municipal labour relations. 


Industry—Location 


The following surveys, revised to 1959, 
were prepared and issued by the Industrial 
Development Branch of the Department of 
Industry and Development of Alberta in 
Edmonton in 1959 and 1960. 

23. Bentley. Pp. 8. 

24. Cardston. Pp. 21. 

25..Castor. Pp. 14. 

26. Kitscoty. Pp. 9. 

27. Lacombe. Pp. 16. 

28. Lethbridge. Pp. 40. 

29.. Olds. Pp, 15. 

30. Vermilion. Pp. 15. 


International Labour Conference 
31. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Re- 
duction of Hours of Work. Seventh item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1960. 2 Volumes. 
At head of title: Report 7 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 44th Session, 
Geneva, 1960. 


Volume 1 has a summary of the general 
situation regarding hours of work along with 
a questionnaire on the subject sent to member 
countries. Volume 2 contains a summary of 
the replies to the questionnaire and proposed 
conclusions based on the replies. 


32. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Workers’ Housing. Eighth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1959-1960. 2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 8 (1)-(2). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 44th Session, 
Geneva, 1960. 


Volume 1 contains a report and a question- 
naire on the subject of workers’ housing. 
Volume 2 contains replies to the questionnaire 
and proposed conclusions based on the replies. 


International Labour Organization 


The following three reports were pre- 
pared by the International Labour Office in 
Geneva in 1959 for the Fifth Session of the 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
and Professional Workers, held in Cologne 
in 1959. 

33. INTERNATIONAL LAaBouR OFFICE. Ef- 
fects of Mechanisation and Automation in 
Offices. Third item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1959.ePp1 Zi 
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34. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Gen- 
eral Report [prepared for the Advisory 
Committee on Salaried Employees and Pro- 
fessional Workers] Geneva, 1959. 2 Vol- 
umes. 

Contents: v.1. Effect given to the Conclusions 
of the Previous Sessions. v.2. Recent Events and 
Developments effecting Salaried Employees and 
Professional Workers. 

35, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Prob- 
lems of Women Non-Manual Workers. 
Second item on the agenda. Geneva, 1959. 


Pp. 83. 


Job Analysis and Specification 


36. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Heavy Duty Trade. 
Prepared by a National Committee ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. Pp. 114. 

Deals with an analysis of repairs to heavy 
trucks, track vehicles, power graders, scrapers, 
etc. Contents: Hand Tools and Operations. 
Use of Fastenings and Fittings. Bench Work 
and Power Tools. Hazardous Procedures. Cab 
and Body Care. 

37. EUROPEAN PRODUCTIVITY AGENCY. 
TRADE UNION INFORMATION AND RESEARCH 
SERVICE. Job Evaluation; Report on the 
Scandinavian Conference held at Runo, 
Sweden from 10th-13th June, 1958. Paris, 
OEEC [1959?] Pp. 81. 

This is the Final Report on the Stockholm 
Seminar on Job Evaluation. 

Contains reports on job evaluation in various 
West European countries submitted to the 
participants, and summarizes the conclusions 
reached by the three working groups formed 
by the participants. 


38. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. DIVISION 
OF VOCATIONAL EpucaTION. Mechanical 
Drafting and Design Technology. Washing- 
ton [n.d., 19597] Pp. 26. 

At head of title: Job descriptions and sug- 
gested techniques for determining courses of 
study in vocational education programs. 

39. YODER, DALE. Jobs in Employee Re- 
lations, by Dale Yoder and Roberta J. Nel- 
son. New York, American Management 
Association, c1959. Pp. 52. 


Job descriptions of people who devote their 
full time to employee relations as executives, 
supervisors, specialists, or in positions asso- 
ciated with personnel like the Medical Services 
Director or the Safety Director. 


Labour Organization 


40. CONFERENCE ON AMERICAN LABOR’S 
ROLE IN LEss DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, CoR- 
NELL UNIVERSITY, ITHACA, N.Y., 1958. 
American Labor's Role in Less Developed 
Countries; a Report on a Conference held 
at Cornell University, October 12-17, 1958. 
[Ithaca] New York State School: of Indus- 
trial and Labor Relations, Cornell Univer- 
sity [19592] Pp. 70. 
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Sponsored jointly by the AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of International Affairs and the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations 
at Cornell University. 

Partial Contents: The Role of the Free Trade 
Union in a Less Developed Nation, by John T. 
Dunlop. The Educational Needs of Free Unions 
in Less Developed Countries, by Anthony S. 
Luchek and John K. Meskimen. To what 
Extent can U.S. Trade Unions assist the 
Development of Free Unions in the Less 
Developed Countries? By Jay Lovestone. Prob- 
lems of Management in Less Developed Coun- 
tries, by Charles A. Myers. Trade Union Organ- 
ization and Labor Relations in Indonesia: A 
Case Study, by Harry Goldberg. 


41. PeTRO, SYLVESTER. Power Unlimited; 
the Corruption of Union Leadership; a Re- 
port on the McClellan Committee Hearings. 
New York, Ronald Press Co., 1959. Pp. 
325. 


A summary of the hearing of the USS. 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Activities 
in the Labor or Management Field. The book 
discusses the abuses uncovered by the Com- 
mittee and suggests remedies. 


42. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SELECT CoM- 
MITTEE ON IMPROPER ACTIVITIES IN THE 
LaBoR OR MANAGEMENT FIELD. Second In- 
terim Report of the Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor or Manage- 
ment Field, United States Senate, pursuant 
to S. Res. 44, 86th Congress. Washington, 
GPO? 1959-"Pp- 375. 


Contains factual summaries and findings 
on James R. Hoffa; Teamsters Local 295 and 
the Detroit- Institute of Laundering in Detroit, 
Mich.; Allen Dorfman and the Union Insurance 
Agency of Illinois; the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. of New York, and New York Locals 
342 and 640 of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
and Butcher Workmen of North America. 
These individuals and organizations were inves- 
tigated during 1958. 


43. WEARMOUTH, ROBERT FEATHERSTONE. 
Methodism and the Trade Unions. London, 
Epworth Press, 1959. Pp. 78. 


Discusses the impact of Methodism on the 
trade union and working class movements in 
Great Britain. 


Labour Statistics 


44, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
International Standardisation of Labour 
Statistics. [3d ed.] Geneva, 1959. Pp. 124. 


Deals with international activity in the field 
of standardization of labour statistics at the 
present time and with international standards 
in labour statistics as they touch on major 
economic classifications, labour force, employ- 
ment, unemployment and underdevelopment, 
wages, hours of work and labour income, con- 
sumer price indices, family living studies, inter- 
national comparisons. of. real wages, social 
security, industrial injuries and occupational 
diseases, industrial disputes, collective agree- 
ments, and migration. 


45. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
STATISTICS. 15TH, LitTLE Rock, 1957. Pro- 
ceedings of 15th Interstate Conference on 


Labor Statistics, June 18-21, 1957, Little 
Rock, Arkansas. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1959. Pp. 121. 


Conference sponsored by U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and Arkansas Department of 
Labor. The principal topics discussed at the 
conference were manpower, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and the operations of State offices. 


Labouring Classes 


46. Acron Society Trust. Redundancy. 
London, 1958-1959. 2 Volumes. 


Contents: v.1. A Survey of Problems and 
Practices. v.2. Three Studies on Redundant 
Workers. 

“Redundancy is the involuntary loss of a 
job through no fault of the worker concerned.” 
Part 1 is concerned with “the causes of 
redundancy, its relation to the mobility or 
immobility of labour, its effect on individuals, 
and the measures which either are being taken, 
or could be taken, to reduce the costs and 
hardships, material and psychological, which it 
imposes.” Part 2 describes the results of three 
enquiries about redundancy. One enquiry was 
made among redundant employees of four 
firms; the second is based on information 
supplied by a local Employment Office concern- 
ing the past employment and unemployment 
history of all the workers re-employed in a 
particular month; the third study was a sample 
of fifty redundant workers who were re-em- 
ployed by the firm which had previously em- 
ployed them. 


47. BECKER, JosEPH M. Shared Govern- 
ment in Employment Security; a Study of 
Advisory Councils. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1959. Pp. 501. 

Employment security includes two branches: 
the employment service which supplies jobs, 
and unemployment compensation which pro- 
vides benefits for the jobless. “The function of 
an advisory council in a government program is 
to help those responsible for the program to 
know and to do what the program requires.” 
The author examines the functions of advisory 
councils in employment security and discusses 
the experience of fifteen states with advisory 
councils and outlines the history of the Federal 
Advisory Council in the US. 


48. COMMERCE CLEARING House. New 
Labor Law of 1959 with Explanation. 
“Labor-Management Reporting and _ Dis- 
closure Act of 1959” signed into Law by the 
President, September 14, 1959. Public Law 
86-257. [Chicago, c1959] Pp. 96. 

Analyzes clauses of the new American 
Labour Act and includes text of the law. 

49. Desal, NEERA. Woman in Modern 
India. Foreword by Gardner Murphy. Ist 
ed, Bombay, Vora, 1957. Pp. 314. 

Discusses social and economic conditions 
of women in India. 

50. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Analysis of Work Stoppages, 1958. Wash- 
ington [GPO, 1959] Pp. 36. 


_ A detailed statistical review of strike activity 
in 1958. 


51. U.S. Concress. House. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND Lasor. Picketing and 
Boycotts; Selected Readings. Washington, 
GPO, 1959. Pp. 376. 


Consists of eighteen articles or excerpts from 
books. 


Professional Workers 


52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. The 
Early Post-Graduate Years in the Technical 
and Scientific Professions in Canada; a 
Case Study of the 1954 Graduating Class of 
Engineers and Scientists. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 30. 

Based on data obtained from questionnaires 
completed by new graduates in 1954 and again 
three years later in 1957. This report tells 
something about the type of industry in which 
the graduates worked, their present duties, 
their field of specialization, the geographic loca- 
tion of the job, and the extent of post-graduate 
study. 


53. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Em- 
ployment Outlook for Professional Per- 
sonnel in Scientific and Technical Fields, 
1958-1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Pp ss: 


Partial Contents: Major Findings—a Graphic 
Outline. Employment Trends 1958-1960. Re- 
cruitment and Effects of Shortages. Sources of 
Engineers, Scientists and Architects. Analysis 
by Profession: Engineering; Sciences; Other. 


54, CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
EcoNOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. En- 
gineering and Scientific Manpower Resources 
in Canada; Their Earnings, Employment 
and Education, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1959. Pp. 51. 


Coyers over ten thousand persons in every 
branch of engineering, architecture and in 
several fields of science. 


55. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Engineer- 
ing Enrolments and Degrees, 1958, by Justin 
C. Lewis and Henry H. Armsby. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1959. Pp. 50. 


Profit-Sharing 

The following three items were prepared by 
the Council of Profit Sharing Industries in 
Chicago in 1958. 


56. Profit Sharing in Manufacturing Busi- 
ness. Pp. 40. 

Describes how profit-sharing works for small 
and large manufacturers, and with collective 
bargaining. 

57. Profit Sharing in Service Business. 
Ppn39, 

Describes how profit-sharing works in small, 
service-type organizations, in publishing and 
advertising companies, and in retailing and 
merchandising businesses. 
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58. Profit Sharing, its Administration, 
Legal, Accounting, Investing. Pp. 38. 

Deals with the legal considerations and 
accounting aspects of profit-sharing, investing 


profit-sharing funds in the company’s stock, 
and the administration of trust funds. 


Wages and Hours 


59. BACKMAN, JuLES. Wage Determina- 
tion; an Analysis of Wage Criteria. Prince- 
ton, N.J., Van Nostrand, 1959. Pp. 316. 

Describes factors that determine general 
changes in wages and non-wage benefits such 
as wage comparisons, cost of living, workers’ 
budgets, productivity, ability to pay, and 
economic environment. 


60. CARTTER, ALLAN Murray. Theory of 
Wages and Employment. Homewood, Iil., 
R. D. Irwin, 1959. Pp. 193. 


A survey of the development of traditional 
wage theory in the light of contemporary 
developments in labour market structure. 


61. Keat, PAuL G. Changes in Occupa- 
tional Wage Structure, 1900-1956. Chicago, 
University of Chicago, 1959. Pp. 93. 

Bound with Lurie, Melvin. The Measurement 
of the Effect of Unionization on Wages in the 
Transit Industry. 

Contents: Long-Range Changes in Occupa- 
tional Wage Differentials. Short-Run Changes 
in Occupational Wage Differentials. Factors 
Responsible for the Long-Run Changes in 
Occupational Wage Differentials. A. Introduc- 
tion. B. Sex and Race Differentials. C. Union 
Influence. D. Immigration. E. Age. F. Educa- 
tion and Training. 


62. LovEsoy, LAWRENCE CLARK. Wage 
and Salary Administration. New York, 
Ronald Press Co., 1959. Pp. 502. 


Discusses such topics as job analysis, job 
rating, incentives, wage surveys, fringe benefits, 
pensions, and supplemental unemployment 
benefits. 


63. LurizE, MELVIN. The Measurement 
of the Effect of Unionization on Wages in 
the Transit Industry. Chicago, University 
of Chicago, 1958. Pp. 113. 

Bound with Keat, Paul G. Changes in Occu- 
pational Wage Structure, 1900-1956. 

An attempt to estimate how much the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of America 
has raised wages in the transit industry and 
to discover whether this amount has varied in 


relation to economic conditions over a period 
of time. 


64. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarb. Severance Pay Patterns in Manufac- 
turing [by Harland Fox and N. Beatrice 
Worthy] New York, 1959. Pp. 47. 

Based on a study of about 300 different 
severance pay plans in seven manufacturing 
industries: chemicals, petroleum, rubber, tex- 


tiles, food, primary metals, and _ electrical 
machinery. 
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65. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Wage Payment and Wage Collecting, State 
Legislation and Administration. June 1959, 
Washington, GPO, 1959. Pp. 43. 

“., Summarizes the provisions of State wage 
payment and wage collection laws, the methods 


used in their administration, and the procedures 
for handling complaints.” 


Workmen’s Compensation 


66. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Workmen’s Compen- 
sation in Canada, a Comparison of Provin- 
cial Laws. October, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 47. 


67. LANE, Morton. The Effect of the 
California Workmen’s Compensation Law 
upon the Employment of the Handicapped. 
New York, Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York University- 
Bellevue Medical Center, 1958. Pp. 45. 


Miscellaneous 


68. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL FOR EDUCATION (ENGLAND). 15 to 
18; Report. Volume 1. London, HMSO, 
1959. Pp. 519. 

Concerns the education of English boys and 
girls between the ages of 15 and 18. 

69. MCNAuGHT, KENNETH WILLIAM. A 
Prophet in Politics, a Biography of J. S. 
Woodsworth. Toronto, University of To- 
ronto Press, c1959. Pp. 339. 

During his lifetime Mr. Woodsworth was 
a social reformer, a socialist politician and 
the father of the Co-operative Commonwealth 
Federation and its leader from its inception 
in 1932 till 1940. 

70. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. [The Conference Board Economic 
Forum presents:] Prerequisites for Economic 
Growth, a Discussion by the Conference 
Hoare Economic Forum and Guests held 

. New York City, September 24, 1959. 
Re York, 1959. Pp. 80. 
_ Eleven economists participated in this ars 
sion. Economic growth was defined as “in- 
crease in national product per capita.” Some 
participants felt that the rate of economic 
growth was slow in the U.S. at the present 
time but that the rate could be increased by 
raising productivity. 

71. Toews, J. A. Alternative Service in 
Canada during World War II. Winnipeg, 
Publication Committee of the Canadian 
Conference of the Mennonite Brotheren 
Church, 1959. Pp. 127. 


“ .. Alternate Service was a form of national 
service which the Canadian Government re- 
quired of conscientious objectors in lieu of 
military training or service.” Deals with the 
provision of the Canadian Government for the 
exemption from military service of four reli- 
gious groups: the Mennonites, the Quakers, 
the Hutterites and the Doukhobors. 


ae 


~ 


72. UNITED NATIONS. OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. For Human Welfare; a Study 
Guide on the Work of the Economic and 
Social Council. 2d ed. New York, 1959. 
Pp. 48. 

73. U.S. BuREAU OF LaABor STATISTICS. 
Consumer Prices in the United States, 1953- 
58; Price Trends and Indexes. Washington, 
GPO, 1959. Pp. 126. 


74. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LaABor. Back- 
ground Statistics bearing on the Steel Dis- 


Contains information about the steel in- 
dustry in the U.S. 


75. WELFARE COUNCIL OF METROPOLITAN 
CHICAGO. DIVISION ON FAMILY AND CHILD 
WELFARE. A Plan for Expansion of Home- 
maker Services. Chicago, 1959. Pp. 43. 

Homemaker services include “full or partial 
responsibility for household management, fam- 
ily and child care, and/or full or partial 
responsibility for giving personnel care to sick 
and handicapped individuals.” A survey of 


pute...including Supplementary Tables. 


homemaker services in Chicago and. recom- 
Pp. 37. 


mendations for their expansion. 


ILO Publication Begins Series on Office Automation’s Effects 


The first of a series of three articles on the “Effects of Mechanization and Automation 
in Offices” appears in the February 1960 issue of the International Labour Review, 
published monthly by the International Labour Office, Geneva. 

The articles are based on a report submitted to the Fifth Session of the ILO 
Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees and Professional Workers, held in Cologne, 
Germany, in November and December 1959, 

The first article discusses such items as Development of Mechanization in Offices, 
Early Stages in the Development of Office Mechanization, Punch-card Equipment. The 
Spread of Mechanization in Offices, Introduction and Spread of Automation in Offices, 
Effects on Employment. 


Labour Conditions in Federal Government Contracts 
(Continued from page 495) 


& Elgin Sts; Ottawa Iron Works, repairs to sky lights, DVA Bldg; B J Normand, plaster 
repairs, Postal Terminal; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, alterations to National Research Council. 
Perth Ont: Lorne North, interior decoration, federal bldg. Port Hope Ont: Russel Con- 
struction Ltd, dredging. Westview B C: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, 

dredging. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Beauharnois Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of entrance wall fenders, Beau- 
harnois Locks. St Catharines Ont: H E Heighton & Son Ltd, repairs to gate No 1, Lock 
No 2, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Moncton N B: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of main from heating plant 
to Terminal Bldg. Bagotville Que: Accurate Electrical Contractors, installation of airport 
lighting faciilties, RCAF Station. Montreal (Dorval) Que: The Foundation Co of Canada 
Ltd, installation of aircraft hydrant refuelling operating plant for new terminal develop- 
ment. St James Man: Babcock-Wilcox & Goldie-McCulloch Ltd, installation of steam 
generating units, auxiliary equipment instruments & controls for new power house bldg, 
Winnipeg International Airport. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Construction Ltd, excavations 
& installation of water & sewer services, etc, for Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. 
Saskatoon Sask: Boychuk Construction Co Ltd, renovations to remote receiver & remote 
transmitter bldg. Grande Prairie Alta: Midwest Electric Co Ltd, construction of LI 
lighting & related work, Airport. Enderby B C: Canadian Bridge Works Division of 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp, fabrication, supply & erection of antenna tower. Sandspit 
B C: K Moore & Co, construction of remote receiver bldg & related work, Airport. 
Watson Lake Y T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of low intensity approach 


lighting on approach No 26, Airport. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 to H-5—Industrial Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 20, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man 
Canada Nfid. N.S. Que Ont. Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 
Both: SGxes0« «can, c.- arene terete slate = ais eps 6, 218 109 436 1,757 2,318 1,048 560 
Wericultural yi asec oes cece tens eet 583 ms 42 125 149 239 25 
Non=Agricultural..; sacscc.c com coieeir 5, 635 106 394 1, 682 2,164 804 535 
Males 2.10gaiste< 8 -« share ee ee Gata ee 4,632 90 ah 8381 1,321 1,675 791 424 
Worioulturalt, shi «40:08. .ntbtabek diet 560 « 42 121 140 230 24 
Non=Agricultiralss. jh. mercer ude sate ae 4,072 87 289 1,200 1,535 561 400 
Réemales 2028). ceo. SEs ae ol 1,586 19 105 436 638 252 136 
Apriodltural) 4. co aeads:<teseie tee 23 * 7 = hg Md a 
Non-Agricultural,.........¢00ceceeees 1,563 19 105 432 629 243 135 
AIP AGES. Prac wa jiciod Actes Be Oeleetaasre ne 6,218 109 436 1,757 2,313 1,043 560 
TANG Yeats’. puis. se's oven maraenae ae 567 12 44 204 188 85 34 
2024 VeATS: 5. ceadisiqes Se astamts eels tine 791 18 58 256 264 132 63 
ZEAL ERIS... Ha date stole ciieia ale AB re ce 2,880 52 183 803 1,090 480 272 
46-64: yearss.f. bf sasjss apenas’ bates atte 1,766 25 133 449 683 304 172 
6a Years and Over. .cc:sacenimancten aed 214 L 18 45 88 42 19 
Persons with Jobs 
All. etatus groupsiticcp.< itech <enend Sean 5, 663 80 382 1,523 2,179 986 513 
BLESS ss > stvhcpeyelayaiue aes « Aste See ae 4,136 61 281 1,111 1,559 740 384 
Hemalesi... cack cc setae cate ceo steers 1,527 19 101 412 620 246 129 
PARTICULLNTAL Ss cernasc se och aero ss anit 568 . 41 120 146 236 23 
Non-Agricultural...............0.0005 5,095 78 341 1, 403 2,033 750 490 
Bard Workers,.3%. aeeee ae caer ee 4,642 68 303 1, 264 1,874 693 440 
Males: . S4.mieeeee. Niches Tee SERRE 3, 238 51 211 887 1,297 470 322 
Hemales. 22 resin on sc cata we tee ae 1, 404 17 92 377 577 223 118 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Séxes"avn.tviee!. Me a ee ee 555 29(3) 54 234 134 57 47 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
BothiSexes seit gizicsoe.- dak borne Qual 5, 481 164 471 1,554 1,800 962 530 
BLOB, taacks «.cflecismujsys > Spee ci. cablas Seles 1,199 54 114 314 356 230 131 
Bemaless4. CA PAT... ABS... Se 4,282 110 357 1,240 1,444 732 399 


* Less than 10,000. 


() ‘The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work”’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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1— 3 months 


Week Ended 

February 20, 1960 

Seeking 

Total Full-Time 

Work (3 
578 556 
555 535 
111 = 
283 _ 
116 _— 
25 — 
* “= 
12 — 
23 31 
10 * 
13 12 


TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 

Source: D.B.S. Labour Force Survey 

8BNa_=€qTuyqyo*toeono>e=*T0S$S$QqO0TRNTo—S—~<~<S eee 


Week Ended Week Ended 
January 16, 1960 February 21, 1959 
kin, king 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
ork(!) Work (!) 
527 499 567 546 
504 478 537 518 
148 _ 88 = 
252 — 254 _ 
63 _ 131 — 
24 _ 41 = 
ig oo 13 _ 
12 — 10 _ 
23 2 30 28 
¥ * 12 12 
15 13 18 16 


* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 


() To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total”’ column. 


of rounding. 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- ‘ 
oan _ mere Ms see ected Supple- we 
ont =. u- torage onstruc-| Public ervices | men- ‘o 
Mining | tacturing| and | Forestry | “tion | Utilities | T*®4° |Gneluding| tary 
ommuni- Govern- | Labour 
cation? ment) |Income 
; 
1955—Total....| 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 3,211 538 13, 223 
a 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14, 890 
336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16,434 
288 1, 463 802 2,527 4,821 770 17,717 
62.0 292.3 71.3 603.0 1,160.8*} 185.8*| 1,386.7 
Moka bases cfiss v.cbs ours feats ok beh vcelleneoe bale feats catelatety anne 1,398.5 
Sewer ers oprersi ee vee hr ewee ee eee beteNs peNl eres re eee tae eee 1,427.2 
68.5 367.8 75.3 626.0 1,218.4*) 191.7 | 1,482.3 
Liles ava aell'a ya aervwiacivil c wtaietn yeaa fhe eelGtn > sete Gla an aie Cel ne 1,527.4 
LBs nace o aioe ocu sere ea s’s Waeals's oh aig/et oie Bilal em ’e/ isa oe iNaeeeaaee 1,505.5 
62.4 431.6 78.3 637.4 1,211.3*} 195.1 | 1,515.4 
i sia spare 6 w 4 bia uu 6c ioew Peo axa Sec vavere 91] onan pe eral arate ae een een 1,549.6 
Taibo accieta.a ville oF eo cae-uladie's e+ Wotan fo coremibaeiocs eee aera era 1,545.2 
94.2 371.4 77.4 661.0 1,230.1 197.3 | 1,510.8 
Bis gious « {ls a Werdiave eta v1 0:p.8 8 pl ep Noe mets ae Teas Fr lathe ne 1,482.1 
Re eRe reer res Oe Shed eG td oct 1,458.7 
aX oie.sis div's||lo's a a « siaratpin'|la/2-0, sie. a elle mates Billere Ceres eet eee 1,463.0 
1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. teen rer Hy : 
3 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, os eure for Tabuar income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
t Preliminary. 
* Revised. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at January, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,660,099. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMP .OYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! Index Numbers (1949 = 100) 
S| Average Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly Average | Weekly 


Employ- |Aggregate| Weekly |Wagesand| Employ- |Aggregate] Weekly |Wagesand 
ment Payrolls |Wagesand| Salaries ment Payrolls |Wagesand] Salaries 


Salaries Salaries 
$ $ $ $ 
Averages 
UQSGT Ts net retcs Sen ores 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 1089.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
LORE asin Sh ade Eid eh amea 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
MOOT «Scars sate aethi aetets ulate re 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
LOGS: 0:0 cae y doreetos 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
TODO snc ctee aes eerie eee 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 111.1 193.3 172.5 75. 84 
1959 
PODIUATY:. > wanGeiecee orelee 113.0 193.1 170.2 73.11 107.5 186.2 171.9 75.59 
Marcle, i ccsevewen cna 113.7 193.0 169.0 72.60 108.4 186.8 172.0 75.22 
Atal s, ities tee ce ae eee 115.7 198.0 170.5 73.26 109.5 189.9 172.1 75.69 
MSY; sic sis castnlagielstatetecwlaen 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 idee 195.2 173.3 76.20 
TUNO ose ee caer ete 123.5 212.8 171.6 73.71 114.2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
Tully iene une eetieateniee 123.1 212.4 a Aleye 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
August.) 2 pes 2k 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
September: 067. 157... 20 125.6 218.3 173.0 74.30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
Octobers. He Ae: 124.4 217.3 173.8 74.66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
Novenibers..s.cc.t50c0ne 121.8 211.6 172.8 74.23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
Decem bers.s tai ssi sane 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
TENUAr Ys oes sn eee 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.13 - 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
BO DrUary be ctiasntels ary cere (ets(s © 114.5 202.2 175.5 75.38 108.8 194.4 176.7 77.69 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Trcunicat Nots—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding” the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


* Revised. 
¢ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Sourcrz: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Employment Average Weekly Wa en. 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Do 

Area a | ne 

Jan, Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1960 1959 1959 1960 1959 1959 

Provinces : ‘ ‘ 
RS TLC SRN Chive cexiore n clo:e dinje sis Woe cis.eieainyice ob ote orci’ 111.8 118.8 111.6 64.94 62.31 60.73 
Prine HL WAT QHIEIANG . 0.5 fate cles o.deic die Si6jq ovo bees ole os 105.4 120.2 101.8 57.49 54,52 54.62 
UU RMASUT LLY Ce IN r4 wie! sloie dianfo cists sina) ase Rye die e's obo sai» « 92.1 97.0 93.9 62.73 58.22 59.26 
CMWEST SW SGI, Grech ols « oxaic siefolois c+ /c's Fastie's o's v0 o(ayere » 102.9 105.6 98.3 62.52 60.20 59.47 
NUD MMDT Te TAIT CG 5-0: oss: Sats Ai To 0. oielw oipicimacieee.y © freien « 113.9 116.5 111.8 72.30 69.76 69.65 
MMR eee Rabe aps recente o's cire.c das Gomecsaes 118.0 120.0 116.6 77.87 75.07 75.46 
DR aSIRARIE sett) taal vais to's ghate ofooss'n di eveigle Bahate soos seleelas 106.3 109.6 105.9 70.75 68.97 68.01 
Riplentchowanasd cus... <6 «cies deb sods see Scdeseseca inte. 117.4 123.9 118.5 70.62 70.62 68.34 
Alberta fGanluding Northwest Territories)........... 146.9 151.2 144.1 77.42 74,51 74.78 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 109.4 113.9 108.0 81.71 79.30 77.90 
COOTTRI Ep ged Sor Se! Sane Beene ae 115.2 118.1 113.7 75.05 72.41 72.34 

Urban Areas 

PR ARA ECE Ge « <ioiwaicre Cates adas acesins.s sive aie ofafas» 118.4 131.3 129.3 53.96 51,19 49.72 
eyes PE EMMEOSE 67-) vio's) Pills dicho 0\ 6,0 « 0\G)o Paice. 0.0.6 0' 6% eXSle 0 91.8 93.6 86.9 77,52 67.03 71.89 
Ne See RAE CBs ciate clades gino ove! es oib.eisiaseve.e op 0.0% cis «= 118.7 119.0 116.9 60.91 58,82 58.90 
RSET MA tas clare afl Stolp © Gas Se sitiec.o'siy o ojp afb as 96.7 101.6 93.8 58.34 57.48 56.99 
RSBADIES CTD RIAUy Ci Rie-sinicivicisis alcteis’s|sho.cyeoccsso.0¢ oje oles 110.3 108.1 106.6 60.34 55.45 54,16 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere..............c0cccecececeenees 112.2 108.9 105.1 87.67 88.16 85.30 
Gebee EMIT MIE SH 2 sisi> itis ah oBid's,. iis \Rese saves sika oe 105.8 107.9 103.3 62.97 61.20 60.31 
ISMIEOO MCLANE EIS CcisTS Kies date cleat as Crahe Sais hie aia a eie's's 98.6 98.8 97.1 61.99 56,48 58.78 
Ni) ao) Ae ge eee ea 101.1 101.8 94.3 82.78 81.70 78.68 
MM GRPEMIVER SEs hts safe did clas oo ds oslo oits v0 ass cia os 110.0 110.2 107.0 68.70 65.21 66.60 
MEAT OTCR VIMO Grd. ea cle « esis stale oie 6) Tes v2 0.8 oes e's os 76.5 76.7 77.6 60.88 59.12 61.74 
We ES gpg Se Ss See Se ee 120.2 121.9 118.2 73.71 70.80 71.07 
a OT aie iabe dee Sls 0 Sidheie Poidca'n's ©) veh «ike 120.8 126.1 118.8 69.52 66.30 67.00 
PONS VERE INES «ain't © dials LiGi.e c Sie nike iphd'e'ss $'0 old ofaas + 108.1 109.1 106.6 72.42 70.34 69.95 
Pete boroush (hE Soe Chee Sac Gee ee ee ee 97.8 99.2 98.4 84.96 82.13 82.07 
RMT IRIE ite cislls VGinha Gils seine vb <Gisige cots oit-olawh + 187.7 184.0 179.0 94.62 84.87 90.23 
PROPOR CON edited Sra «+ ite ode Silvas gee ate Sid gs tse eels ome ee 127.9 130.7 129.1 77.86 74.87 75.79 
TVA UE ie GR ces vale < dingo cfete-sie'c es ate, Ti dees seis slop bs 110.3 111.2 105.8 83.90 80.29 80.11 
Pee EEE GS, itn. os dak lalh 0.0 Ap ere aid ge ses ocis oles. 111.9 112.2 106.8 86.11 80.68 83.22 
een" ED a a 90.7 93.2 93.4 81.07 78.59 77.56 
RURAL at fine alas ciaks Siu sv do's Bo aia]o v:o09 «aps ofa oe 84.6 85.7 88.7 71.52 68.42 69.21 
CECRIOMG a NS tQeT0RG SBS SEC Set: OBES eee een 122.3 125.1 119.7 69.05 66.58 66.36 
EN A AT och s dEks ahs oo Glan Ws Asiors «ods «fu vialap 113.6 112.2 108,2 68.29 64.49 65.40 
CERRO CUT CEO sie'e(dxe alate a6 of00.b,ciahe's oe poop sales 121.1 121.7 114.9 70.05 67.25 68.51 
(SOUT tego eee eee ee eee ee en 141.0 142.5 126.0 89.74 91.06 84.58 
EA MEEMREITIESS SU STIRTETE oo alo's) die Las 4 itt o 4c Ajsid oo'e bv le ala pbs 92.0 94.3 92.4 67.45 65.06 65.83 
TESTS Wet tetraccicds vclbsfilote's ofoce Win aj Zo we be om od» 120.5 121.6 119.3 70.47 67.48 68.71 
CS co oot ge Pte? ae ae ee a 121.0 123.2 121.2 94.65 92.98 94.56 
\SD EU ess. 56 258 Se ee hae See Bea? ae eed Se 78.7 79.2 72.6 83.39 79.58 80.24 
PERSE E RIALIO tebe o5 cle «stele dan os he oF edi gidis vce 0 opis 145.8 148.5 135.0 94.39 94.18 91.38 
Tite Vediliat— Pb PATtHUr ss, see ood. cee besos es sel else's. 96.2 103.9 105.3 75.39 73.26 72,53 
MW ALIAMESC are go a ete ci atao eile oc ge's BoskVay¥ oc 0 0 5:50 Kea 107.6 111.1 106.1 67.72 66.38 65.38 
SPEDE SLE © xia fs <iaisie sfdovs 2d+.s sho. seid <s's0 06 05/3 124.2 129.5 121.7 68.31 68.07 64.81 
STOLS. ts Ho ee One Agee She age: Bee ees 128.3 133.8 124.7 66.18 66.89 64.40 
POT UORIOE, sree su a c:cln ci Fats site ss foodie Sixids cece Glebe 176.8 183.6 168.9 71.45 68.98 69.12 
LO ISTE Ve agi gS OSD Snr Catteni ese 163.1 169.2 158.4 72.50 70.75 69.83 
SVAN OR GE 5 eft ein oles dot dle owsieisle ole TOA ose bo cie viele ye 113,1 116.8 112.5 80.72 78.38 77.22 
VARMA otis co@ s'0\ cls = dite sfule 6 oi ds « Shoibia)s + 0 + doje otal» 108.1 110.5 111.4 73.90 71.93 70.45 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Shluiies ain WDotlass 


Industry 

Jan, Dec. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 

1960 1959 1959 1960 1959 1959 
MINI DG «oo. heiccSoccieshew site ce dudeeaenecamnaees sows b 8.8. 121.8 122.4 92.53 89.07 89.85 
eve:ava ote se eiepahs.sie-esele sipa's legen sino men etaecegrs 138.8 138.2 136.9 93.32 92.20 91.30 
oi braces ajegele « «Wisvaiaie uae ee staccato be vere 72.8 72 73.19 73.54 73.39 
Other metal... 2022. sioderstroan neers tet tree i 200.0 199.0 197.0 100.18 98.57 97.45 
NIGIS. sin ba: dove Ste cincalesscaueielebteh ia Gets eteaetme 3 100.3 98.5 102.6 95.96 87.26 90.58 
Goal, oo) ok h.2t oo chistes’ ees enpromaieee alee seine 51.6 51.8 54.0 74.53 60.41 70.22 
Oilandinatural gas. S58... dasgeuteasatere aye 310.0 299.7 293.7 111.31 107.24 105.30 
Non-motal. Sic. « sis cmelneis copes eriaea tet uiiatneens 113.8 115.6 115.6 79.33 76.66 80.14 
Manufacturing (2 ....b-.ccedessodssstuensdest sch ens 108.5 108.4 107.5 77.98 75.13 75.16 
Durable. 260083) }.«.0:. ss dasious sade sete eaeerey seamen 114.2 114.0 112.0 84.15 80.58 80.72 
Non-durable ‘goods. J,..c05'<ii0e avo ceases 103.7 103.7 103.7 72.26 70.08 70.02 
Food and beverages 103.5 107.4 103.2 69.86 68.83 67.64 
Meat, products. ...6 . aestanciisdoriasig aati tere cates 132.1 138.7 130.0 77.47 79.76 75.84 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 76.3 80.6 Wate 64.56 58,84 63.61 
Grain mill produets,.. 4.5... 0d«ceo ease aeeeeee ae 99.2 99.4 102.7 74.89 70.91 71.83 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.8 109.5 107.4 65.85 66.34 64.51 
Distilled and malt liquors.........-2.+sseseeeees 96.8 103.1 98.4 92.09 91.55 86.91 
Tobacco and tobacco products.......0+sssseceesees 109.5 110.0 116.2 68.13 65.60 65.31 
Rubber pro@ucts.... bs aantaae teddies cd natch dg cee semi 104.7 103.6 102.1 80.92 74.28 78.08 
Leather products......... AAR seh Ane 85.8 82.8 87.9 53.05 47.49 52.15 
Boots and shoes (except rubber). 94.0 89.7 95.4 50.78 44.64 49.92 
Textile products (except clothing),..... 76.2 75.9 79.2 62.61 59.21 60.43 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods. oe oie 63.4 63.5 eas 58.75 54.77 55.77 
Woolled' 200ds?....:::dcssunasdo see cee est eee ee 61.7 61.6 57.5 58.90 56.14 57.93 
Synthetic textiles and silk............0cceese00e 85.5 85.1 81.7 69.08 66.90 67.26 
Clothing (textile and fur)..2..../.ccdees0setecwonnes 90.9 86.1 92.3 49.01 43.95 48.38 
Men's clothing’ ...).. tose... os-aee eee: 90.9 85.1 92.0 47.36 43.43 47.30 
Women’s clothing... 205.0. 40saeaess 97.8 90.1 101.0 51.82 43.81 50.47 
Ronit PO00Si <0. ss ses ee eee ed eee 73.5 73.8 77.9 47.90 43.91 47 28 
Wood products... h.-csaseee. deacmeenne 100.2 101.0 98.3 67.85 62.90 64.15 
Saw and planing mills................ 101.1 101.5 98.5 70.77 65.23 66.33 
Pnrniture ck. . .k. Ceeteacen aan meee eee 108.8 110.2 108.3 63.90 59.91 61.70 
Other wood productay. :00.1- ass etumash tuseeeeae 79.5 81.2 78.3 60.60 56.97 57.77 
Paper\productsrs. «...kcpeceme. aeeetaaee 120.0 122.0 118.1 89.42 87.66 86.77 
Pulp and paper mills‘... ..d.3bc.n.- 121.2 123.3 118.2 95.99 95.15 93.20 
Other paperproducts: .07.s. donsensee ene ence W72 119.0 PET 72.50 68.33 70.96 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 1722 122.3 118.2 84.04 82.26 80.36 
Tron‘dnd steel productese sass: de seememeas tone cee 109.2 109.2 102.4 88.06 84.48 84.57 
Agriculture implements...............2seee0ee0s 79.5 76.4 68.4 87.60 85.00 82.19 
Fabricated and structural steel....... 149.3 152.0 156.4 88.55 85.46 84.77 
Hardware ant tools. te.ver... cds ttc a: ds tenes 100.7 102.0 95.3 78.49 75.62 76.20 
Heating and cooking appliances. . 101.6 99.1 95.4 75.84 72.47 73.10 
WTO, GASbINGS 2). netiasenara oa nee 98.0 97.6 94.2 84.45 79.37 81.27 
Machinery, Industrial machinery 118.1 118.6 109.1 84.94 81.62 82.25 
Primary iron and steel......... 125.5 125.1 109.7 101.06 99.23 97.71 
Sheet metal products............. 103.1 105.6 100.6 85.05 79.51 82.80 
Wire and ware products,..- J... otingencden eenie 120.0 118.6 114.0 91.01 85.11 86.23 
Aransportation equipment. 5... 4: cms sete sate se canes 111.9 109.7 119.3 89.17 85.30 85.55 
AITGYaht ANOMMATESs: «ee lsite« cher anes ope pee 242.8 243.4 353.8 93.95 92.25 90.28 
Motor yvelicles.. 4.0 Sats «sk aoe oe teen 118.5 116.9 102.2 99.64 91.85 95.13 
112.4 107.1 108.9 87.48 80.92 84.82 
62.6 63.0 66.0 79.38 78.42 75.91 
125.4 117.9 123.5 79.73 78.40 76.50 
127.0 125:7 120.9 89.01 89.07 84.84 
136.1 140.4 127.3 84.70 79.62 81.71 
104.9 104.8 109.6 83.30 79.92 78.52 
147.9 144.1 133.7 97.17 100.95 93.81 
135.9 136.4 131.0 83.78 80.72 80.28 
109.7 111.8 109.6 90.65 87.59 85.94 
210.0 206.3 203.7 80.60 79.46 78.84 
133.9 137.3 129.4 80.11 75.23 78.86 
93.8 95.3 93.3 75.28 73.75 72.25 
147.3 152.9 140.5 79.64 71.6: 77.67 
133.7 134.2 137.6 111.44 114.80 108.58 
130.4 130.1 byes 89.30 88.87 85.43 
119.0 118.7 116.6 79.04 77.33 75.90 
148.8 150.9 138.6 101.07 102.80 96.72 
125.9 124.8 120.1 69.5 66.49 66.94 
105.4 113.3 105.0 79.22 69.78 75.62 
106.1 111.3 106.3 86.82 73.34 81.36 
104.2 116.4 102.9 66.62 64.23 66.08 
129.1 130.0 123.9 79.32 76.80 76.79 
137.1 137.3 131.6 52.22 51.45 49.63 
123.6 124,2 120.0 40.79 40.51 39,84 
109.8 110.9 111.3 45.28 43.99 43.12 
Industrial composite. ...............0...0cc cues eee 115.2 118.1 113.7 75.05 72.41 72.34 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom Statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCE 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average cee ae 
ee * seneary Peeper January January | December | January . 
959 1959 1960 1959 1959 | 
Newfoundland..... ide Bo BeBe aes Sp We 40.7 37.2 36.7 1.66 taal 1.69 
BN OWA ASCOT. J Agua Phe te od slain es ool aie 40.9 39.1 37.7 1.58 1.57 1.54 
New Bronswicke’. $2... 8... .0. 40.2 39.9 40.1 1.55 1.58 1.53 : 
OE 0) 40, (i Boe eee ee a 41.7 39.0 37.7 1.58 1.59 1.53 
CLEVONg GSS Soe oe 40.5 38.4 37.1 1.87 1.86 1.79 
i Erte! oa ae Be i rr 40.2 39.1 37.3 1.66 1.70 1.63 
BABKAUCHOWAM! core). Jobe cee teok so es 38.5 39.9 37.5 1.88 1.91 1.86 
ATDOrtR hk teat. J. ited. ime k eel os 39.7 38.7 38.5 1.86 1.88 1.81 
British Columbia(?)...........-....0.005 38.4 36.7 35.4 2.14 2.14 2.07 . 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to’ revision) 


OOO OOOOOOOOOOOOeOeeeeeS_S=~aooe Se ———oes=omsomaqaqaqaqaqaaaoa>w>wwaS(( (a  OOOys>_>_o 


Mining », i seat es avait t «fs = stepagei hs deere pone 
Metal mining 
Golds ica \e- se bearyadeie aeeec ee eco iee 
Other metals .s..c0a ewe see reeur eee ene 


Oil andinatumaligas: oo. s- act duis ities nee eels 
Non-metal.............- 


Durable goods.......... 
Non-durable goods... 
Food and beverages.... 
Meat:prodcta.s «> s (osc... asides credae aise tere 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grain mill products :...< «cides do =» atic eee 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distilled. Laquo cs, | sls «thetsateln ec ge ns om eetese 
Malt liquors..... ae IT be DRA E onti te 
Tobacco and tobacco products............ a 
Rubber products.... 
Leather productsis....«j«s.«debudoi<s + Be ee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Other leather products...........+ceseeeeee 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
WoollenjeOOS:.2.cass caeinae-creerlamance syteeieeeiate 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 
Clothing \(textile:and fur) 0.0 sec elie sills same 
Mien Clothier, «cs ssiggs oe acai lasciaenis aise ait 
Women’s clothings. < ...iccclew asssoveretieeless 
IK nity SOOUS: 5.41 s:soitiers cyclen esto aiate teriemetsnite 
PW OGG products s..23)-5 ser viele ss eeilesian asians 
Pawiand planing mails sy. << airless siereieierejeeie 
RUTMIGUIE os f..2) s/oie.ereyiceieteinisysreleutslereierie see telereters 
Other wood products... ..:.0<ecssccnsreune 
Paper: PLOGUCts, . sacks seis ees caaaieeiee cece ee 
Pulp and, paper mulls... .5ccccecense ce sleees 
Other paper productsici..... 62sec cence 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 
*Tron and steel products............sscsescees 
Agricultural implements................-+++ 
Fabricated and structural steel 
Hardware and tools............ 
Heating and cooking appliances 
TTOR CABLIBBG coc ckts mei s eteemes eines . 
Machinery, Industrial’ Heuser sssr deussse es 
Primary iron and. steel......00c.ssseesecsee 
Sheet: metal products...:.0:.c0..+sscepoee? 
*Transportation equipment...............-06- 
Airoraftiand /Parteiscnc.ces sececeeocceeee bee 
Motor vebticles\</.2 07s fates ites pietts soiseceniets 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products..............+++ 
Aluminum) productsaneiee es ceo cece siete 
Brass and copper products............s+e+6% 
Smelting and refining). .ckn/a. vice aco arie 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies............. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 
Telecommunication equipment............. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
AN COBs <sa)s-sraneto tee ietaaetie «ome settee caine 


Miscellaneous electrical products...........- 
*Non-metallic mineral products... . 
Glayaproductsancsacsteckne cece 
Glass and glass products..... 
Products of petroleum and coal... Bee 
Chemical products cutcs smile oes taears tue eee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.. 
Acids, alkalis and salts...............s00005 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 
Construction ie sae ansios cies ookie nena 
Building and general engineering... 
Highways, bridges and streets..............- 
Electric and motor transportation............+ 
Beryl Cond sashstatalie cca ts coe Oe ee ei ee a0 
Hotels and restaurants...........s.seesees one 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........+ 


AYSEY Weekly Average Hourly 
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Average Weekly 
Jan. Jan. 
1960 1959 
$ 3 
85.83 83.84 
88.35 87.01 
67.50 68.29 
96.04 93.95 
84.43 78.78 
72.48 68.31 

102.34 95.45 
74.39 76.25 
71.96 69-28 
79.10 75.48 
64.97 63.28 
63.57 61.73 
72.97 71.15 
55.90 54.56 
69.19 (66.71 
58.99 58.25 
78.09 73.30 
85.49 81.35 
62.80 59.79 
76.15 73.08 
48.01 48.42 
46.61 46.70 
51.35 52.50 
56.19 54.46 
53.78 51.15 
53.96 52.89 
61.85 60.69 
43.83 43.27 
43.17 42.95 
46.31 44.45 
42.91 42.66 
64.95 61.18 
69.12 64.36 
59.26 57.34 
55:22 53.10 
83.18 80.73 
89.51 86.97 
65.04 63.59 
83.02 78.83 
84.00 80.07 
82.27 76.15 
81.83 76.29 
73.64 69.98 
71.57 67.94 
80.94 77.83 
79.94 76.54 
97.24 93.78 
79.79 77.67 
83.91 79.95 
86.90 82.92 
93.62 88.69 
83.41 79.52 
76.55 73.68 
77.44 74.98 
83.42 79.07 
75.60 69.45 
77.10 73.33 
91.75 88.35 
74,22 70.86 
81.62 77.78 
66.25 64.59 
73.34 73.06 
84.42 76.67 
71.60 66.46 
74.85 74.61 
69.34 66.97 
74.3 75.23 
98.63 98.58 
78.42 75.82 
59.30 57.63 
91.68 87.96 
60.43 58.36 
78.08 72.75 
83.79 77.34 
66.45 63.91 
79.28 76.81 
39.84 38.53 
38.99 38.07 
38.69 37.85 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100 
fmernge Average Average = |———————____________—_ 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 
Pari Week Earnings | Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
$ $ . 
40.7 1.41 57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
41.0 1,52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
40,2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

1959 February. 40.9 Pad 69.81 167.2 125.7 133.0 
Marceh.,, 40.3 1.72 69.40 166.3 125.5 132.5 
April. 40.7 1.72 70.01 167.7 125.4 133.7 
May.. 41.1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 
June.. 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 
MU ee tee eck. Mia eh ws alee d 40.8 1.71 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 
ZAG East 53 ie hd Qa So 2 ee 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 
PRCPCCTITIGCL ols bln'e > iene vis 's's sie ss 41.2 1.72 71.13 170.4 127.1 134.1 
APGLODEL fetle,. sis b's slelelbicleleth.o's sive 41.3 1.74 71,68 Uy eye 128.0 134.1 
IWGVENIDEDS etl ates cy secs esises 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 
MPG OGHEDEUES . obs SeieR alls oa ele oi 40.8* 1.78 71,52" 171.3 127.9 133.9 

HOGG January Git... bebe nc seed 40.7 1.77 71.96 172.4 127.5 135.2 


Nors: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average weekly 
earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
() Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ieee Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio sa 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
April 1, 1954 11, 434 12,293 23,727 466, 120 101,933 568, 053 
April 1, 1955. . 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114,572 620,044 
April 1, 1956... 23,010 15,668 38, 678 428, 221 104,745 532,966 
April 1, 1957.. 19,523 14,760 34, 283 479,539 111,129 590, 668 
April 1, 1958 9,730 10, 892 20,622 681,991 171,048 853,039 
April DS 1968. 3. Fer eareiireiates 11,740 13,399 25,189 611,941 169,625 781, 566 
May Ty 1950: .. 16, 883 16,280 33,163 498, 897 161,742 660,639 
June 1, 1959.. 19,758 18,044 37, 802 342,605 140,615 483, 220 
July 1, 1959 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308, 151 
August 1, 1959 14, 235 14,317 28,552 185, 527 106,965 292, 492 
September 1, 1959..............000- 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268, 491 
October» » 15-1950. cats o8 sentash ageees 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
November 1, 1950.) sacunwaesenerit- 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 107, 407 303, 223 
‘December 1, 1969735 cam ucen ites. 15,201 12,674 27,875 365, 031 137, 855 502, 886 
TANUALY, wl e0O00 Seon se acikioeec: 9,097 9,779 18, 876 522,206 157,962 680, 168 
He brite ryseell ail O60! cermyamnc.elastertecies 8, 206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March TS TOCOC) asses cutee 8,431 10,676 19,107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April PPAOGO(L) a asaionen eee 10, 402 11,830 22, 232 652,107 182,883 834,990 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 
29, 1960(?) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
= pi’ a 5 oe 


- | | Change from 
Ind wel | 
ndustry . Male | Female | Total Tahtaas: pabnaey 
| 29, 1960 27, 1959 
262 100 | 362 + 119 — 155 
464 8 | 472 | — 599 | — 403 
440 48 | 488 + 20 - 12 
254 20 | 27 + 17 — 126 
a 72 17 89 0 - 25 
g 74 2 76 + 15 + 71 
Quarrying, Clay BDC. PAREsPabB... sc) hehe 'ss cs os 6 1 7 a 2 — 16 
JP REI TINT aaa Meee eee anni Slee a Fr 34 8 42 - 14 =- 76 
Mawteretuing ee, PY 2,688 [.*4,bie Piso! ee een Lees 
HHOOGS ANG BCVETAZCS) .sa3 Vows cece sop secs se alps 245, 124 | 369 + 120 + 114 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 2 6 | 8 + 3 = 4 
POET ETOGUCUS. ode. ce tase ens «spies seieoh 20 13 33 - Hf - 4 
MGM DME TOOUCES , 5 ohs spats l Foie 08s oer s oo scopes | bl 104 | 165 + 18 — 1 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ ae | 65 | 123 fe if — 37 
Ghounine (textile and fur) so. ¢o0.cee0ci es ees sea ces 71 568 | 639 — 103 — 275 
WOE ENOGUCHS e. 5 code Phec wane ss os cdiee soe een hi 279 | 58 | 337 + 58 = 1 
SEADE TE TMOCUCLIES hacen So Sa hike sss pecspe@encies sos 74 39 118 + 10 - 11 
Printing, Publishing and ‘Aiea Industries......... 109: | 80 | 189 + 18 — 26 
Tron and Steel Products.....3....0:..s0scs0ee0e0s 571 | 11 | 682 | + 36 | E153 
Transportation Hquipment....:.......0s..seeeeee 469 | 41 | 510 - 61 + 87 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products,.................04. 160 | 42 | 202 _ 28 + 49 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies Me atari saiparsiove's bps 197 | 100 | 297 + 15 + 40 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............-.505 89 | 30 | 119 + 43 + 4 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 12 8 | 20 — 3 — 21 
CRMC BOCUCIS. 5. 55, deals s vse be site ob 6s eeu 115} 63 | 178 — 39 — 81 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 92 61 | 153 - 1 + 6 
CEC) ee 550 73 | 628 - 84 — 154 
NOUR ODUFACLOLS: § . < acié ous « 0s.0\0 aiciviaie vo 60+ sles 319 | 4i | 360 — 184 — 150 
Special Trade Contractors. .i.......cesece cece eee 231 | oat 268 + 50 - 4 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 399 | 249 | SSM ee cde EM hee ates 
AME DOULAGION a ttc c/o8 «ote oR 4.6 4.0% s.aceitis re oo vo alas 229 97 | 326 + 6 — 79 
ERE EN cs veh. syasvin avsiise.s.0.5 abe 39 6 | 45 + 18 + 5 
GD EAUUBICA LIOR 6h. ois:06 < <r sb HG. - +0 e's ois wate ooo clon 131 146 | 27 — 1 + 100 
Public Utility Operation......................0000. 53 | 29 82 _ 9 — 66 
PRE Ge ee cies eissaiosse oie soso iousie aed ee ees oles 1,439 1,559 | 2,998 + 325 — 303 
Le pee LL Dini ERO eee 564 421 985 +. 114 + 
eee See aoe ane ss ajar cai d ects @ av.9 ane idle 875 | 1,138 2,013 + 211 — 306 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 429 | 708 1,137 + 55 217 
Etotie: 2 SBA ane 1,623 | 6,416 8,039 | — 38 | — 4a 
Community or Public Service...........-.-.+0005 258 | 1, 7126 4 1,970 - 42 + 552 
GOMEPRINOND PEL VICE: co. 5 ise nag or sae we cee e ewes 674 | 373 1,047 — 274 — 736 
eNO ORV IGO oe cerca eidievereceeesnjaiesisie s:0;e » chals Bi, | et 108 + 42 + 26 
RES PARRA USOT V ECE a aia, e5. 22 eia,5 51515, 6. dingo torsys evi + osplale 321 | 345 | 666 + 25 - 90 
ABEACHIENESCR ACO cyieiueisciisiearsin bone eines cee se es oaks 319 3,929 | 4,248 + 210 + 127 
MR AIA OGL coisa tiosocere.6.515 > ai8ieais,5 4/8 s\0/a win ein dats 8,283 | 10,708 18,991 — 103 — 1,543 
i ! 
(}) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MARCH 3, 1960(!) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 


Occupational Group —_— ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers... . 1,593 1,381 2,974 8, 835 2,097 10, 932 
Clerical Workersiss: <a'siciciee viereis)sisioisisirieeis 749 3,074 3, 823 21,051 54, 851 75,902 
; 
Sales’ Workersi ss sss acioagiceretereniperrestetere 1,034 645 1,679 9,769 23, 848 33,617 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 422 4,295 4,717 46,141 33,974 80,115 
SGAMEN, 6. 0: dis:crgiv are eiersjo.sierteteteterersrelnectwetes Belinea slave erates 5 6,619 : 44 6, 663 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.). 314 26 340 7,868 1,005 8,873 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,176 948 4,124 305, 811 28,564 334, 375 
Food and kindred products (incl. : 

HODAOCO) htemeraia nc terse tices «lninciere 46 2 48 2,740 939 3,679 
Textiles, clothing, etc.. i 62 669 731 3,766 17,004 20,770 
Lumber and lumber product BAT Tee vietaa sive 441 41,951 224 42,175 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)... 45 4 49 1,456 692 2,148 
Leather and leather products. 44 69 113 1,814 1,396 3,210 
Stone, clay and glass products Bhe Nickemy =: ACO 1,216 76 1,292 
Metalworking 497 5 502 23,762 1,391 25,153 
Electrical. . 163 38 201 4,433 1, 455 5, 888 
‘Transportation equipment | 3 3 1,196 1,248 

ining. shes. 141 141 CoN aaa (Re onset Ale 3,193 
Constructio. 274 274 101, 831 21 101, 852 
Transportation (except seamen)......| 339 14 353 55,141 182 55,323 
Communications and public utility. i BGS) en's «detente. 28 1,651 1,658 
Trade and service | 122 112 234 7,814 3,082 10, 896 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 856 26 882 85, 641 1,607 37,248 
POremen ee. teaaso.g oommieaiweee 63 9 72 6,748 427 7,175 
Apprentivess...Pedertcle nade eeismieanniebre AT Pn. eaten tek 47 11, 458 14 11,472 

Unskcilled Workers. oc s,.¢isserctetesisie ieietefers 1,138 307 1,445 228, 238 38,338 266,576 
Food and tobacco................+.- 80 59 139 10,096 12,285 22,381 
Lumber and lumber products....... -| 169 6 175 26,311 565 26,876 
Metalworking. <<. ccs 5 + siete « osievmi-e« 95 12 107 8,638 1,175 9,813 
Constructiony. 22 isi etmae cece | Bade em aces valet 344 125, 588 4 125, 592 
Other unskilled workers............. | 450 229 679 57,605 24,309 81,914 
Grand 'Totaly,..3.030.0s0000 ose: | 8,431 10,676 19,107 634,332 182,721 817,053 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1960 
(Sourcn: Form U.I.C. 757) 


, Office 


Womans ence TAGs arene cba des 
a Gta eR eee ae aye oreo 


Prince Edward Island................. 


Charlottetown..42...5 +0 he... 
Summerside....... Gi ae oe 


Novescotia:. 209.0. 2000). KGB Gs. dep 
Am 


. Roberval......... Steet SR Bis acessh 


MOS te CRB eee EME ea tcles 


PCertbvaillG:ceets cede fp CAME dee edate 
Liverpool...... AOR io OO 
lew WGlnscOW. des .2sf BREE. ca.) 3 
“SYEag OFS eee eae 
PANO ict lee Rees cc) RR cae 
LUGO) gene 5 eee 


Moncton..... COURIER ID 224 cer ieee eae ae 
INGwCHstla mens cr.sc leah aes s 
PAE WORT BONS oo soe. RR ee wee aes 


SUC RIOTS fy cc tae EE ficou 
Causapscal...... a Rem PO hy « 
Chandler 


Farnham 


BS UG. Bn fa ora oz. Pe ail wre, «iets « 
Lid 2. witegtinc SaReBen Be Lee 
MUGHIBOVINO P08 Bos cin de Wee hee ee che 


MEGATIPIC Re ls son te GGR bak dina che : 


INGHE MO UTICRD. «di. 6.1. 608 2.2 se Usb 
MOREA EN etc c ccs cke Ges cece eee 
PUGH GMEAI Reb etad «c's. 008 occas tees a abe 
PNG, HIGhIMONG....00b0 tives cenebe 
Orem lineds es. tes aas.¢ abe eee 


Ste. Thérése 
St. Jean..... " 


Sept-Iles......:.: BORE BR tengo oe ; 4 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) 


Previous 


Previous 
Year 


Registrations 
(1) Previous Previous 
Month Year 
March 3, Jan. 28, Feb. 26, 
1960 1960 1959 
30,509 28,313 29,489 
6,551 5,920 6,389 
2,885 2,464 2,574 
21,073 19,929 20,526 
6,538 6,244 6,101 
4,197 4,008 3,874 
2,341 2,236 2,227 
38,644 37,170 40, 702 
1,644 1,381 1,283 
2,680 2,496 2,499 
7,825 7,262 6,785 
1,558 1,472 1,460 
4,508 4,225 4,237 
1,054 958 853 
5,417 5,462 5, 065 
1,314 1,349 1,461 
6,891 6,511 11,070 
2,129 2,225 2,034 
4,124 3,829 3,955 
39,181 36,755 40,509 
6,746 6,175 6,995 
3,138 2,761 3,165 
3,190 2,798 3,152 
3,006 2,799 2,602 
733 678 804 
11,179 10,483 11,072 
3,874 3,608 4,163 
2,568 2,758 3,268 
1,573 2,005 2,291 
822 798 767 
2,352 1,892 2,235 
271,266 250,495 264,612 
3,420. 2,812 3,470 
1,123 1,023 1,214 
1,307 Dd 2U0 Mibses eekan. 
1,798 1,703 1,725 
1,788 1,521 1,880 
3,954 3,143 3,815 
2,948 2,712 2,879 
2,940 2,385 3,540 
739 638 Pp cee ee 
2,310 1,623 2,223 
3,153 2,974 3,073 
946 956 1,547 
1,925 1,263 3,613 
2,801 2,523 2,646 
2,458 2,471 2,601 
6,283 5,485 5,346 
6,564 6,064 5,674 
3,317 2,872 3,958 
1,053 1,000 1,204 
3,562 3,024 3,584 
1,207 1,027 1,476 
6,079 5,489 6,166 
2,053 1,786 2,068 
916 946 1,043 
1,338 939 1,479 
5,629 4,692 5,406 
2,146 1,812 1,790 
1,565 1,112 1,556 
2,701 2,230 2,776 
86,979 86,066 84,330 
3,183 2,882 3,224 
2,215 1,530 1,978 
18,936 18,088 18,718 
6,718 6,016 6,344 
7,957 6,234 7,526 
2,015 1,536 1,858 
3,311 2,678 *3,664 
1,871 1,663 1,821 
15715 1,625 1,698 
3,518 3,401 3,053 
3,753 3,500 2,974 
3,551 3,477. 2,665 
2,897 2,778 2,673 
2,964 2,728 2,397 
6,213 5,481 6,946 
7,054 6 594 6,641 
3,244 3,441 4,479 
3,665 3,526 3,002 
7,520 7,173 7,673 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 8, 1860 
(Source: Form U.I1.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (4) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year | Month Year 
March 3, Jan. 28, Feb. 26, March 3, Jan. 18, Feb. 26, 
1 1960 1959 | 1 1960 ‘| 
Quebec—Cont’d. 
Wen e Os. Bepesererser ino.) eo Ae alee a0 43 | 72 54 2,346 2,089 1,948 
Walley fields. tcauen ><» ts sfxanetie ener 26 44 19 3,237 3,096 - 8,465 
AV GGOTIA VILIGs co ona civic tea erne terre? 25. 14 18 3,470 3,654 2,829 
Ville St. (Georges. -2.5 0) saath pe ee iere 16 32 |, 38 4,911 3,814 4,954 
Ontario: .....4. 2OhAh one Ree eee , 7,376 |. 7,041 |: 4,146 249,667 243,709 240,906 
RATA prio; |... s lescc 4. diy eels sofa abe 59 fix 2 79 625 519 
Barrie... 4.<% 22 8 28 2,000 2,062 1,717 
Belleville. ass... «ts Rept «6k. : 54 18 46 2,821 2,696 2,558 
Bracebridge 74 62 90 1,946 1,888 1,845 
Brampton. . 22 8 41 2,386 2,405 2,184 
Brantford.. t 90 87 | 71 3,595 3,466 2,822 
Brockvillest @.3hnu.. ineeer 26 25 12 981 902 922 
Carleton Place 14 33 15 600 690 570 
Chatham «AM. haths Poth ese cbt 61 33 | 73 2,792 2,857 2,721 
Cobourg)... Ske eave dase dash 42 33, | 14 1,348 1,224 1,061 
Collingwood A. cacalocetok «cu she Ao lS wa.ceew Seats 4 1,228 1,244 1,253 
Gorhwaill...deltnckle cies hemes sine te 105 103 100 4,999 4,720 4,878 
TEN iot: Lialkcents 5 neti treet anes to 40 G2) NN o:5)<.ccecesecters 418 564) | te eOR dota 
Mort, Hiries Wake os. sc joke eet ya ben 10 13 2 3 977 1,030 919 
Fort: Wranees,,cvsicue nee pumepeaiiie ee 16 16 17 945 770 848 
Fort Williaa sei ccnadockeeme. «cok « 129 151, 142 3,990 3,794 3,746 
GIG cia. Oe lyn Rhos ase do TR ea Si ale 53 64) 68 1,579 1,628 1,666 
Gananoque des. ty cack Meee esey es 8 11 ; 2 528 504 550 
Goderich: 8S 6 gre cicaeee ets > bess 30 14 ]3! 13 1,042 1,033 (OR EABT. 
‘Guelph... 080d Raacaienentee be 52 46, 55 2,449 2,340 2,369 
Hamilton, Sethi cctoe< dhe aeernc aw euiee 791 | 740: 621 16,306 16,746 18,156 
Haw kesburywh allt. casita ute ssw eu 18 10 15 1,410 1,337 1,504 
Kapuskasing yy tts cs. cect encwientns 41 76 43 1,036 788 ° 850 
GR OLA a epive deere 3.214 ate etme totes ke 18 12 a. 1,256 1,078 1,004 
IA SS tONL., FeNe  e %s coh tte eee mv dhe 99 68 73 38,117 2,967 2, 867 
Birkland: (AK, oii... deaeten ails oes 61 97 i 48 1,958 1,829 1,978 
Kitchener 150 143° 90 3,999 3,579 “8,024 
Leamington 36 35 20 1,608 1,317 1,328 
Lindsay 12 16 11 918 947 1,049 
Listowel. : 15 8 28 706 641 ' 570 
London...... 3 423 352 504 7,034 7,313 6,180 
Long Branch ; 152 147 122 5,570 5,386 5,250 
Midland 21 24 12 1,801 1,778 1,819 
IN ApANEC!. SoM ads, cwierad «see alpiareterre ee 7 7 3 1,050 1,027 978 
Newmarketpeg oar eeeice eee 45 62 4 54 2,271 2,204 1,926 
Nisgara:. Fallg.. ©... adi ceeeetmcnemes 59 56) 1k 38 3,304 3,511 3,831 
North Bayi: ccs de Attias once te 15 27 20 2,735 2,470 2,736 
Oakville), Pep 72 RRS eee 82 121 70 1,135 1,126 1,180 
@rillia:; Ns Pola direst) kos eens coe Be 27 25 21 1,465 1,517 1,555 
Oshawa. |< cso atte vin tps Peeare cae he 94 104 44 5,115 5,442 4, 432 
Ottawa. 1. Mec: caoks eeusene 638 625 648 9,383 8,688 8,183 
Owen Sound 9e.4,,......o-ctieetinces es 63 46 21 2,928 2,885 2,744 
Parry: Sound he. ch. /o-. ace ne . Ft osates ts 3 919 881 807 
Pembroke, 542s). s inact oe nee 66 60 | 35 2,933 2,688 2,507 
Perth, « occ: teathoa tvs eee antes 16 18 |: 17 893 850 919 
Peterboroughe yy vc: d.cteetes esas hs 67 38 61 4,680 4,391 4,192 
Picton, ..t -Aeseen suka. Maemo 13 9 12 730 786 704 
Port Arthur, as: teak eee me 143 147 106 5,572 4,820 5,992 
Port Colborieshi, .:..dneeeetie. cee 13 15 4 1,290 1,217 1,662 
Préscott....cs-¢ fs Alyoce Bein MOR gies cs 16 16 12 1,369 1,400 |} 1,469 
Renfrew J...Bedeteis sree tae ats aces 4 8 3 868 901 1,059 
St. Catharines 135 134 |° 95 5,297 5,455 1 5,723 
St. Thomas ‘ 31 36 55 1,422 1,460 1,294 
Sarnia. 0. seen « : 74 69 62 3, 688 3,387 3,730 
Sault Ste. Marie ‘ie 156 201 152 2,925 2,865 3,440 
Sirn.coe.,.|.. SA wie ou ReRNS wot 42 42 30 1,746 Lye 1,692 
Sioux Lookout 6 7 ee 281 267 253 
Puiths Halles. e.eonchvmeee. cme e 20 15 16 706 682 663 
Stratford)... daecced. Meee: aces 35 30 39 1,348 1,340 1,311 
Sturgeon Falls 5 2 2 1,401 1,226 1,459 
Sudbury). Need. cn deat. conden 124 105 211 5, 804 5,174 7,277 
Tillson burgyeths is «1c sectiama eves. 6% « 12 Gh RRR esas vie br 638 B15. 4) SERRE, 56 
Mim mins.  HAQde ods teete tle. cs aes 50 47 80 3,046 2,734 2,863 
FLOTONGO: 6, Ben ateivie is Achmet tea cine 2,049 1,953 2,278 64, 449 63,829 “59, 483 
Prenton... Mehe ccs Mactan cack 46 42 41 1,252 1,221 1,232 
Walkerton’. Sateen casa or hie eee ie 27 21 37 1,180 Preri eri ys 1,045 
Wallaceburgitadaccccd: Mie bs eoccks 3 2 4 1,182 1,188 1,025 
Welland 42 45 22 2,385 2,184 3,057 
Weston Bre ae ae: ee oe 93 99 173 5,739 5,859 4,652 
Windsor 268 239 a 127 10, 851 10, 608 12,229 
Woodstock(*) 39 BO) |ORascciee echt 1,719 1,74 CL SiGe an 
Maviltatoa «oth. sagtarisco'shecpmmtes ese tes 1,900 1,809 1,963 33,567 33, 039 31, 655 
Brandon Po aan Pils vile see bet ome 6 ane ee 231 9 189 3,602 3,497 3,199 
Deiphin’...gaacataes«cdtegge teeny: 21 18 7 2,355 2,360 2,164 
Blin: Flon\. cas: 2 Saber Ab Vitis ene 8 0 41 11 32 312 362 282 
Portage la Prainies.c:0-smantaesse ote 42 36 54 1,769 1,731 1,601 
NO Pash peutttcsid eae ee ee 69 | 69 11 511 518 510 
Wannipest sic cngeasce"cen Hriciotecne wa 1,496 1,576! 1,670 25,018 24,571 23, 899 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MARCH 3, 1960 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Lloydminste: 


Weyburn. . 
Yorkton... 


Prince George... 
Prince Rupert... 
Princeton........ 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) 


Previous 
Month 


18,531 
8, 206 
10,325 


Registrations 
Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Year Month Year 
Feb. 26, March 3, Jan. 28, Feb. 26, 
1959 1960 1960 1959 
869 28, 024 27,109 25,946 
43 756 674 648 
tas piasisp: Aiea 630 GOL, | |tis sceiamlessarate 
57 2,411 2,316 2,112 
38 1,788 , 1667 2,257 
54 3,417 3,271 3,050 
295 6,395 6,327 6, 260 
225 6,261 6,004 5,640 
63 1,525 1,481 1,390 
29 772 714 658 
65 4,069 4,104 3,931 
2,377 40, 662 38, 435 37,336 
35 588 641 680 
891 12,470 11,862 10, 239 
29 816 571 589 
995 19,203 18,099 18, 414 
62 579 601 575 
177 3,703 3,506 3,576 
115 1,567 1,555 1,678 
73 1,736 1,600 1,585 
1,587 78,995 85,025 80,869 
42 2,123 2,748 2,646 
25 1,296 1,924 1,537 
5 1,451 1,481 1,250 
10 1,397 1,363 1,655 
13 1,020 1,386 1,177 
22 1,689 1,840 2,228 
10 2,016 1,998 2,236 
11 241 246 437 
34 1,635 1,997 1,522 
14 1,521 2,009 1,861 
19 1,518 1,527 1,703 
156 10, 432 11,637 10,571 
20 2,186 2,218 2,353 
22 917 1,194 1,122 
75 1,819 2,053 2,330 
15 1,866 1,902 2,117 
4 524 626 593 
£ aban hee 969 1,021. | abate dscae 
35 1,522 1,562 1,529 
833 34,018 35, 257 32,806 
27 2,825 2,806 2,880 
156 5,371 5, 657 5, 603 
39 639 628 713 
19,823 817,053 786, 294 798,125 
9,007 634, 332 606, 165 623, 338 
10, 816 182,721 180, 129 174, 787 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(3) Figures not available for Feb. 26, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1955-1960 

Atlantic | Quebec } Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
642,726 | 310,850 | 67,619 | 222,370] 343,456 | 178,015 | 142,116 
Ae ee 1, eue ore | 7487464 | 2087515 | 687522 | 252'783 | 379°085 | 210,189 | 1367400 
Se lee a a A 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924] 59,412 | 215,335} 309,077 | 185,962] 107,918 
oN ae or 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 | 56,385} 198,386 | 287,112] 181,772] 116,474 
1959.0} 986073 | 661,872 | 324,201 | 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951] 127,812 
1959 (2 Months).............. 112,665 | 75,137 | 37,528} 8,858 | 29,750 | 40,670) 23,141 | 10,246 
1960 & Months).........-+-+- 111,881 | 74,318 | 37,563} 10,301) 31,626] 38,363) 20,933] ~ 10,658 


LL a! 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Estimated 
Average cp ass 
Province Number of Weeks Benefit 
Beneficiaries Paid Paid 
Per Week ea 
(in thousands) 
Neatoundland snc c++. sb ce aque cpiclscis sitenet reielaly cin <r geeeienrs clara aera ee 34.2 143,731 3, 137, 483 
Prince’ Edward fsland.. ...5< deep tis ov stale acy a Oe ee teeta) tareee te eee ln 7.4 31,001 633, 561 
Nova Seotial «5204+ «+60 Fralatae ers 0 00 ae genase sae eerste Grice eee 37.4 157, 228 3, 220,974 
New Brunswick, ves <0 4: cap ase viele oem aes gece ee oee mee 34.3 144, 050 3,017,838 
Quebeey id Ledisi bp es ab sepeee opie 2:a/s Uelotape ste teeta ol MT ners ols cote sets 215.6 905, 446 20, 202,341 
OBtarI6 oe Set Ss nce s apie sara are dlp anes Fine Oe 9 oes eS 194.1 815,113 17,619, 146 
Manitoba....... Saas 29.8 125,321 2,721,726 
Saskatchewan ae oes 24,1 101, 239 2,268,396 
Alberti: 8208 osieu p aute's 3 ae 31.8 133.627 3,078, 503 
British Columbia 68.6 287,955 6, 685, 999 
Total, ‘Canada, February 1960s. ... oc. decane os dull ae 677.3 2,844,711 62,585, 967 
Total, Canadas, danuary 196022... oom ocean raceme 620.0 2,480, 108 54,344, 674 
Total, Canada, February 1959 673.4 2,693,527 58,076, 106 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, FEBRUARY 29, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) Percents February 
ce Total 27, 1959 
Province and Sex Clai 9 O ag Total 

aimants| Poe | 3-4 fp 88 | 9-2 |-aa-te [i720 | “NCP *| Postal | aoivents 
Canadaiacs . bo atetnek >. a 814, 241 143,507 | 73,573 |175,708 |225,573 | 91,531 | 36,722 | 67,632 40.0 795,999 
Males jae Seen score as ara 645,123 |114,565 | 58,382 |142,401 |190,421 | 74,281 | 26,115 | 38,958 43.8 634, 330 
Bemale:t jentink «5 a 169,118 | 28,942 | 15,191 | 33,302 | 35,152 | 17,250 | 10,607 | 28,674 25.7 161, 669 
38,702 4, 269 2,533 8,923 | 17,186 2,790 1,023 1,978 82.2 35,761 
36, 804 4,015 2,373 8,527 | 16,731 2,617 914 1,627 83.9 33, 937 
1,898 254 160 396 455 173 109 351 49.4 1,824 
8,305 594 351 1, 650 4,339 823 202 346 79.3 7,746 
7,187 516 300 1, 485 3,831 683 169 203 81.3 6,528 
1,168 78 51 215 508 140 33 143 67.0 1,218 
43,144 5, 333 3,301 | 11,686 | 13,253 4,549 1,605 3,417 60.8 46,419 
37, 209 4,499 2,815 | 10,414 | 11,939 4,007 1, 263 2,272 63.7 40,511 
5,935 834 486 1,272 1,314 542 342 1,145 42.9 5,908 
41,719 5,701 3,830 8, 434 15,206) 4,487 1,727 2,334 73.0 42,670 
35,079 5,000 3,383 7,200 | 13,155 3, 698 1,231 1,412 76.1 35,997 
6,640 701 447 1, 234 2,051 789 496 922 56.8 6,673 
266,287 | 50,137 | 25,361 | 54,922 | 72,994 | 29,855 | 12,058 | 20,960 41.4 261,305 
216,807 | 41,296 | 21,092 | 46,278 | 62,864 | 24,565 8,775 | 11,937 45.1 215, 184 
49,480 8,841 4, 269 8,644 | 10,1380 5, 290 3, 283 9,023 25.5 46,121 
Ontario... S24 ee wens. s 238,286 | 46,473 | 21,885 | 50,937 | 57,170 | 26,395 | 10,841 | 24,635 24.0 230,495 
Malas. snocticns te 174,111 | 34,808 | 15,913 | 88,468 | 44,401 | 19,962 7,109 | 13,450 25.2 170,047 
Bemale Muti. sesse coe 64,175 | 11,665 5,922 | 12,469 | 12,769 6, 433 3,732 | 11,185 20.6 60, 448 
Manitobasacceeecasess ve 34,096 5,815 3,595 8,178 8,669 4,316 1,528 1,995 36.2 30,900 
Male.... , 26,522 4,426 2,667 6, 205 7,219 3,591 1,170 1,244 41.9 23,706 
UGGS Oar eeonanen Foci 7,574 1,389 928 1,973 1,450 725 358 751 16.3 7,194 
Saskatchewan............ 27, 222 3,974 | 2,380 6,525 8, 267 8,627 1,149 1,300 54.8 24, 426 
INTIS Se aera cha are 22,300 3, 186 1,875 5, 244 7,239 3,198 841 717 59.2 19, 763 
WB GOA Os. aah ayhs sian oe 4,922 788 505 1, 281 1,028 429 308 683 35.2 4,663 
AIDOY Garces om staat » 3 bas 39,941 8,635 4,537 9,499 8,749 4,723 1,670 2,128 33.2 38,995 
Mile. bcmeeemie « «6 tae 31,488 6, 869 3, 604 7,499 7,343 3,934 1,098 1,141 35.5 31,188 
Bomalé.cerssa5s sp ote 8, 453 1,766 933 2,000 1,406 789 572 987 24.6 7,807 
British Columbia..... os 76,539 | 12,576 5,850 | 14,949 | 19,740 | 9,966 4,919 8,539 29.9 77, 282 
Wale") go nee sek aap 57, 666 9,950 4,360 | 11,131 | 15,699 8,026 3,545 4,955 31.9 57,469 
WOminlge) one ss eee 18,873 2,626 1,490 8,818 4,041 1,940 1,374 3,584 23.9 19, 813 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


FEBRUARY, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Province 
Total* 
Ney CACTI 5 i5 siatas ass d,.0 9:6 a5" 00 0:0 6,465 
Prince Edward Island............: 1,091 
OVAL DOLE S sick eibiv ciaicsiee b's asececiveis'« 9,313 
New Brunswick... eo. o.sdsee secs’: 10,050 
IG Geer es appr ed esi b's-ers eraiey « 80,078 
ORTATIG reyrmedessttiiacasetovesacss 81,774 
WESTIN Tee) Ss een 10,062 
Saskatchewan...............0ceee 6,681 
\ Ea IES aladivipi sis sie » oy arate’ 13, 262 
| BripsmMColumbiae, | ...<0h: sea +s 21,495 


Total, Canada, February 1960...} 240,271 


Total, Canada, January 1960..... 306, 564 
Total, Canada, February 1959...| 220,942 


Initial 


175, 348 


237,387 
161,476 


: Not 
Total Entitled : 
Renewal | Disposed to a Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 
1,128 7,060 5,925 1,135 2,615 
174 1,027 886 141 254 
2,108 10, 009 8,651 1,358 2,180 
1,995 10,946 9, 263 1,683 2,456 
20, 306 79,679 68, 606 11,073 23, 403 
25,952 82,489 71,721 10,768 19, 888 
2,190 10, 563 9,091 1,472 2,171 
1,348 7,324 6,272 1,042 1,728 
3,363 13, 864 11,822 2,042 3, 686 
6,364 23,309 19,798 3,511 5,386 
64,923 246, 270 212,045 34, 225 63, 767 
69,177 375, 872 326, 291 49, 581 69,766 
59, 466 231, 003 199, 228 31,775 55, 612 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at end of Month 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 50,484. 


T In addition, 51,678 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,824 were special requests not granted and 1,505 
were appeals by claimants. There were 7,943 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


End of: 


ia Eee se acts ib slatetacs oip:ajs's «4 0} \s,oue.0jo.e,e 0 4:s\0 


Total 


4,325,000 


4,319,000 
4,151,000 
4,049, 000 
4,028,000 
4,009,000 
3, 996, 000 
3, 989, 000 
3,919,000 
4,134,000 
4, 239,000 
4, 248, 000 


Employed 


3,542, 500 


3, 633, 300 
3,733,500 
3,798, 400 
3,826,400 
3,799, 000 
3,770, 100 
3,768,500 
3, 639, 600 
3,523, 200 
3,472, 100 
3,452, 000 
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Claimants 


782,500 


796, 000 


bit) 


F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 
Household | Commodi- 


—— Total Food Shelter Clothing Speration dsestand 

Services 

1O5A—"¥ ear | oe aaqeltinsicir toma oe =.a\cict oc 116.2 11202 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
TODD=—"MEAT & vigite cree t Odecmamies shies 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TOR6—¥ bar etacrc vse s+ Sele smereissisie <i ainks 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
TOR VCBT hv aeat ges cede s wearers oe ele c/aee 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
IQSS=— "Wear... ccatas cts do peits mete esis aye 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959—April.. 125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 
May. 125.6 118.5 141.0 109.7 122.5 134.9 
June.. 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 185.4 
July.. 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 

_ August. . 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
Septembe: 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October.. 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November. 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
December.. 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960—January. . 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
‘ebruary 127.2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
March. : 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
Aprils; 3293 459.00 hs Fe Lee eee 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 137.1 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MARCH 1960 


(1949 = 100) 
Total nee * eet 
——_ . ouseho. ommo- 
March | February] March Food Shelter | Clothing Operation} dies and 
1959 1960 1960 Services 


Halifax 

Saint Joh 
Montreal... 
Ottawa.. 
Toronto.. " ¢ é : E . - 4 , 
Winnipeg... Paras ; 122.6 124.1 124.0 116.8 133.9 117.2 119.8 133.6 


(1) St. John’s, Nfld............. j} 113.4 114.8 114.5 111.5 115.7 106.6 107.5 127.5 


Saskatoon—R, 
Edmonton—Calgary. ota . 5 5 ° : , ‘: 3 
IVENCOUVET |: acs sce ceeuiseeloe on 127.0 129.1 128.7 120.3 138.9 117.4 135.0 136.7 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-1960 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and |_—-----AA- 


apeaey . abby coats iae Duration in Man-Days 
onth or Year eginning trikes 
During Month and Ake Per Cent of 
or Year Lockouts Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

NOMA Ie ache sabe Sisbididtecaadgenivess cece 149 159 60,090 1,875, 400 0.18 
DUO ace eaiele owls’ Ga eeasne teed ie 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
Pe mee te eye acskcnsrs ict SE a Globes oriaiShels ate GiaiFog. 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
BOS enie cine cme leanne deci a tleve Sue eudls 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
Ped eerie faiets are. ciedereisie wise lane, «didlo viavaaserd’s 202 217 99,872 2,386,680 0.19 
Be ERTL oa: oss AEs 0 ale cia ciaidltio sie ating e's 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 
ASOT 23 ages Saas Sak ae ren 12 22 8,747 72,430 0.07 
LUC. eR Ras i ee Ae a 20 32 5,359 60, 8380 0.06 
UCT 5 pear Cee en ne ane 30 43 8, 432 57,320 0.06 
(Sky G3 Ae See oo Sethe Rees Aenea ee 26 42 41,417 685,510 0.65 
AUT IET oe ep n See Se ae 28 47 38, 656 667,960 0.63 
BEADS IULIDEME a atch x ein ase leis' «/4/0tn clas s.ate os 15 33 30,076 282,490 0.27 
Ostoberysrmmarcterve viewer ees ves. 11 29 7,100 67,010 0.06 
DRILL ET ep asctclays cise nse isa totete sion: alee» 8 18 4,392 59,740 0.06 
Paper NOL e tics oaiic's hehe tee atenacios 13 22 3, 836 56,050 0.05 
I OETAMMETY, stacsiaicts eis areisisie sis « 0 sivlee nai vies ds 13 20 3,531 58,440 0.06 
“ Pobceary Spek ANG as ee oa eee ates waa 14 25 3,994 50,320 0.05 
Sees EM Csi stole rarsisise nk slsittyivcelw dae 19 27 3,237 26, 820 0.03 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


MARCH 1960, BY INDUSTRY MARCH 1960, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 

Strikes Workers Pa Tee Strikes Workers 
Man-D; Jurisdiction and Man-Days 

—— Eechoats Involved po" Lockouts | volved 
LAU eee ereg vias siere ail laiele s niccnis nailed asjerecies slew acvieese Nawtoeudivedt a a ae 1 108 1,590 
LIVELSTIO? oon CARS OE GRAIG] ROAR BROOCe CCE CE eet CoCr ieee tie Prince: Kdward Istandee |. .oecccech fe nes 
Minin ite <oicie acc weak 1 106 1,590 Hove (este. oe 1 426 4,560 
. TUNS WACKIE, sues ai6iviviflele-a)\eisiditie aie fistu/s ete elvis cella eieiele tele sale, 
Manutacturing........... eee VON Oia ee ay i494 7)400 
Construction............ 11 997 12;040\° Ontario. a.rccameeneten 16 957 9,830 
Transportation, ete...... 2 105 990 aciek b cio gunoicieee aeeaT 2 218 3, 220 
Public utilities.......... fice, 0 10 ers, eee ee 
TRPAOG eee oaecsasies-2 2 314 1,050 British Columbia....... 3 36 220 
BOrvieGer cc ewcecsca ses 1 21 AQ” -Bederall. i500 can soe Jeseseseetsfecererceeefereeeseeee 
All industries..... 27 3, 237 26, 820 All jurisdictions.... 27 3, 237 26,820 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, MARCH 1960 


(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
_ pos Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Union aie e A _ —. 
_ ccum-]Termination es 
Location volved | March ulated Date 
Minine— 
Non-Meial Mining— 
Newfoundland Fluorspar, St.)|Workers Protective Union 106 1,590 | 1,590 | Mar. 10 |Working conditions~ 
Lawrence Corp. of Nfid. Andie) FOR Sus ghee Ae Ny ae ASD | ade Le 
St. Lawrence, Nfld. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Food and Beverages— 
Brandon Packers, Packinghouse Workers 103 | 2,360} 2,460] Feb. 29 |Wages~ 
Brandon, Man. Les 1266S a les 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron and Steel Products— 
Dominion Engineering Works,|Patternmakers 1,426 | 6,580] 6,630 | Feb. 29 |Wages~Wage increase of 8 
Lachine, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Apr. 1 {cents an hour the first 
year, 5 cents an hour the 
second year. 
ConstRuUCcTION— 
The Foundation Co. of Canada,|I.B.E.W. Loc. 735 115 860 | 4,790 | Jan. 4 |Hours~Reduction in we- 
Thompson, Man. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 14 |ekly hours from 54 to 48. 
Halifax Construction Associa-|Plasterers Loc. 215 426 | 4,560 | 4,780] Feb. 15 |Wages~ 
tion, (AB TECTO/CLE) se > Ty ee remy clearer eaaey, 
Halifax, N.S. 
Various Electrical Contractors,|I.B.E.W. Loc. 303 250 | 5,750 | 5,750 | Mar. 9 |Wages, welfare benefits, 
Niagara Peninsula, Ont. (APL-CIO/CLG)s | vipa IRS paidiiee a «sit ete ee ees travel allowances~ 
TRADE— 
Pilkington Bros. Canada, Carpenters Loc. 1946 300 | 1,040] 1,040} Mar. 10 |Wages~ 
London, Ont. CAPTE-CIO/CLC) Se eae ee wren A meee eres 
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. 1928-1959 
y @ 
=) 80 5 
a | 2 Eg 
a 2,9 
=) ii ne 
F | g g | as 
S| So 8 eee Se 
3 Cc mt 
E s/2\/2/212.|28 
= to 80 g 3 5&8 
| & S to S 5 ° [-"e) 8 g 
BS @ | -s A 3 oF a | ZO] 3 5 3 
Bt ei | 8 | a] 8 | 8] eo] eer ape’ 
sf fe sed MS Shea br Nh ed en apd G4 Et inlet acne oS 
194] 176] 43] 250] 201] 250] 341] 353! 64/|...... 102 
156 235 54 234 250 298 40 326 5 r 114 
122 175 36 258 196 324 42 327 BSS 117 
163 76 40 158 142 217 44 205 43 3 97 
154 73 30 123 116 124 21 196 51 2 83 
411) © 914). 36. 112 | 103 ||. 65. 15 [peter-|) Bee 3 |. °63 
151 114 47 144 103 118 20 165 52 tne 86 
124 116 38 175 133 103 25 184 44 1 66 
127 133 57 181 112 105 14 240 45 2 86 
156 | 149] 52] 201] 157] 170] 93) 297] 46 1| 65 
156 143 30 253 136 154 19 166 Be IS, 66 
-162 148 29 169 110 133 25 181 Bb Nreescntsaty 70 
127 177 34 175 144 173 25 236 51 i 65 
144 178 24 262 263 176 30 317 65 1 93 
107 170 34 199 315 227 21 318 44 1 84 
99 151 49 213 310 154 16 334 59 1 79 
109 137 34 159 271 100 17 264 53 1 59 
114 166 20 188 269 127 24 292 Ve ee 88 
119 145 41 174 346 132 22 237 53 3 99 
117 192 30 190 265 170 40 289 57 8 110 
94 171 30 194 268 182 45 248 45 3 106 
113 141 32 201 249 152 42 249 43 2 131 
58 160 42 173 243 156 61 193 Eis roreerres 119 
97 179 20 188 219 213 ol 240 49 3 130 
102 176 21 212 228 248 42 242 44 4 102 
114 167 33 187 242 223 35 178 58 4 80 
100 168 31 204 207 238 26 193 53 3 73 
88 183 32 179 219 243 42 211 50 5 74 
106 | 197] 18] 250) 200] 312|/ 30] 228] 56 1| 64 
: 92 141 23 185 209 340 42 207 66 2 80 
: 195857557 97 129 38 231 166 281 31 163 40 4 89 
; FOGG B)iinecc es <.- 100 135 71 165 186 269 32 178 48 2 72 


Unclassified 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS 


1,269 
1, 258 


(1) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as ‘‘industvial’’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of work 
of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employment 


accordingly. 


(?) These figures are preliminary. They include 964 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the . 


of the person concerned. This practice has been discontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 


Board of Transport Commissioners and 294 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by 
the Boards. The 294 fatalities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 82; Logging 13; Fishing and Trapping 67; Mining 
11; Manufacturing 17; Construction 37; Public Utilities 2; Transportation, Storage and Communications 40; Trade 6; 


Finance 2; Service 17. 
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TABLE H-5—INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA, 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


: Medical Aid} Temporary | Permanent 
Province Only(!) | Disability | Disability | Fatal | Total 
17 9,913 
2 1,420 
44 17,902 
33 15,0382 
227 95,257 
278 208,814 
29 17,332 
; 52 17,282 
, 116 43, 432 
ESULIS AO OPMUNGMS «5. <P 31s ole vic ala ovis visas cee die mines 43,573 25,036 PPR} 180 70,012 
WE o6.. JSGEE: JBh-o SEMCCREMIEE- GCG OMGnS| |b SEA Gea or| is oe earn ME earapi oocc Else 196,396 
1956 
BN Wu MEINOMETE CY Soir hie ao cE «6 AGG os 015 wore e arole a cperaies 5,926 4,831 86 12 10, 855 
EOC EGINAT CaIBIAMCL Tee ee neeieiels svc. ies cde sce esac ed 786 663 13 7 1, 469 
Nova Scotia 10, 628 7,629 549 84 18, 890 
; 98% 25 16, 482 
212 106, 004 
312 232,291 
30 18, 342 
50 20,195 
126 49,594 
229 79, 265 
FEGCAL- Gn SPE TRING. SO. ES... 8. RR... oS. SE. oa «ge. Sat eee eee 553,387 
‘4 8,658 
4 1,393 
53 17,628 
26 14,711 
291 110, 401 
- 338 248, 492 
, 508 30 18,414 
¢ 52 20, 803 
, 808 0, 105 46,933 
Levu chy (@u/hn 7 Es, 04 Ue ee See 48,738 25, 620 1,322 191 75, 871 
563,299 
8,179 
1, 468 
15,797 
13,385 
95, 868 
228, 539 
18, 588 
20,699 
45,912 
63, 109 
511,544 
Newfoundland oie 
Prince Edward Island 16/370 
Nova Scotia 17/485 
ew Brunswick 99’ 258 
Quebec 252) 504 
Ontario 99’ 348 
Manitoba 23° 566 
Saskatchewan 48.277 
rte 64,336 
British Columbia 
554, 681 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 


sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2?) Preliminary figures. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only |_| Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Doe 


